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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
, a 
es ONDON has been excited all the week by a rumour 
that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Trevelyan have placed 


rs, their resignations in Mr. Gladstone’s hands. Having heard 
_ the Premier’s scheme for the expropriation of Irish land- 
VG. lords, by means of a loan variously estimated at from 
a. £120,000,000 to £150,000,000, and for entrusting Ireland to 
a new body, sitting in Dublin, they have, it is stated, found 

ith themselves unable to support it. Negotiations have been going 
rH on, but up to Friday evening they were without effect, and 
it is understood that the resignations are practically complete, 

6a, though they cannot take effect for some days. If they did, the 
‘ retiring Ministers would be obliged to give explanations, which 


would force the Premier into a premature discussion of his plans. 
There seems, however, no hope of compromise, which we are 


G. glad of, as a plan based on a compromise would neither content 

the Irish nor restore the authority of the United Kingdom. We 
of have discussed the subject sufficiently elsewhere, and need here 
x08, only express our surprise that Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 


Trevelyan ever accepted office in this Ministry. They must 
have known that Mr. Gladstone contemplated the measures 
which are now in outline before the Cabinet, and they 
iP. can hardly have hoped upon a subject so important radi- 
cally to modify his views. No other Cabinet Ministers are as 
yet reported ready to secede; but two or three subordinate 
Members of the Government will, it is believed, retire after 
3 Mr. Gladstone’s speech revealing his design. Till then they 
' d can have no official knowledge of it. The date for this speech 

is still unsettled, and there is a rumour of further postpone- 
5. ments, 





The effect of the disclosure,—though it was an open secret to 


: all who knew anything about the matter,—that the British 
nation will have to increase the National Debt by some 
n- £120,000,000 at the very least,—very likely more,—in order to 


™ buy out the Irish landlords, has been very singular. The most 


steadfast of the adherents of Home-rule are staggered at that 
R element of the scheme. For even, if we succeed in getting out of 
what we should otherwise pay to Ireland, the interest on that 
sum for the next few years, who can tell how long we shall 
. continue to do soP The Irish Parliament may very soon 
Sow a crop of troubles more threatening than any dragon’s 
teeth, and compel us to spend all, and more than all, that 
we have saved in a reconquest of Ireland; and there would 
be the National Debt in all its old and frightful dimen- 
Slons staring us in the face, with no gain to set off against it. 
Home-rulers of the most direct kind button up their pockets at 
the prospect of such a catastrophe, and say cartly, ‘If it can’t 


a without such a sacrifice as that,—good-bye to Home- 
rule,’ 





_— 


A new complication has arisen in the Balkans. The Prince 
of Bulgaria declares that his appointment as Governor-General 








XUM 


of East Roumelia for five years will not content his people, that 
he never agreed to such an arrangement, and that he will not 
accept it. He has even withdrawn his representative, M. 
Zanoff, from Constantinople. The Prince fears, it is said, the 
action of the Russian Court, which, if he is only appointed for 
a term, will intrigue against him, and insist in 1891 on his dis- 
missal. The British Government, it is said, advises him to 
submit; but the Prince is firm, and any effort to coerce him 
through Turkey would be met by a league of Servia, Bulgaria, 
and Greece. The Porte still hesitates to concede a life- 
appointment; but it is believed it will give way, more especially 
as Greece is still pursuing her preparations. She has not 
demobilised, and the best guarantee for Turkey against her 
action lies in coneiliating the Bulgarians. The difficulty about 
the appointment will hardly seem serious to English eyes, but 
it is regarded as grave both in Vienna and Constantinople, 
while in St. Petersburg the Prince is regarded as “ insolent.” 


M. Sadi Carnot, the French Finance Minister, on Tuesday 
submitted his Budget to the Chamber. It is a disheartening 
one. Successive Ministries, with the approval of the Deputies, 
have for years thrown fresh expenses upon the Extraordinary 
Budgets, and have met them by loans from the Savings Banks 
and the chests of the Military Funds, so that, including Ex- 
chequer Bills, the Treasury now owes £60,000,000, much of it 
payable on demand. So immense a Floating Debt is a danger, 
and M. Sadi Carnot, therefore, proposes to raise a loan of 
£70,000,000 nominal, producing about a fourth less in cash. This 
loan raises the Debt of France to a thousand millions sterling, 
and the interest on the increase is to be secured by adding 25 
per cent. to the Spirit-duty. The Finance Minister proposes 
only small reductions of expenditure; and though he suppresses 
Extraordinary Budgets, he takes power to borrow four millions 
a year from the Savings Banks. The Budget will pass, as it 
avoids both great reductions and new direct taxes; but it is 
feared that the Floating Debt will grow again. As matters now 
are, France increases her National Debt some fifty millions every 
ten years, Ministers calculating that they are also running off 
the long lease of the railways. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times reports that the 
relations between France and Germany are again becoming 
“ strained.” The German semi-official papers have been requested 
to take notice of a revival of Chauvinism in France, and to 
say that the progress made by the Orleanist Party greatly 
alarms Germany. That party, according to Berlin, would, if it 
succeeded, resolve on war in order to establish the throne 
securely. The Berlin correspondent of the Standard gives some 
colour to these representations by reporting that the German 
Government has of late become both irritated and watchful. 
It is possible that Prince Bismarck may be better informed 
than the public, and it is certain that the French Chamber 
is passing fretful little Bills against spies; but it is also 
probable that the German Chancellor is only playing his 
old game once more. He wants more revenue, and some 
military laws, one in particular increasing pensions; and his 
way to get them is to remind Germans that they are not out of 
danger of attack yet. Peace may be broken from the Eastern 
side, where nothing keeps settled for a week; but France is 
certainly unprepared for war, and the German Emperor, who 
enters on his ninetieth year next Monday, desires to live the rest 
of his days in peace. Europe has once already declared that she 
will not hear of wars as measures of precaution, and if it is 
needful, she can make the statement again. 








Lord Hartington has been appointed Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Procedure, and the Government has laid before it its 
proposals, which are, in the main, those of the previous 
Administration. Their idea is to divide the whole House into 





Burearx, on the French plan, and remit Bills to them, after the 
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second reading, to report on. The House is to sit from 2 p.m. till 
12.30, but is to rise between 7 and 9, a rule which will make it 
very difficult for London business-men to attend. Notices of 
questions are to be given in writing only, and notices of motion 
ouly after questions have been disposed of. These are mere 
details, though they may prove important; but, apparently, a 
form of Closure is also introduced. That is to say, a motion 
may be made at closing-time that there be no adjournment, and 
that the question be put, in which case, “the Speaker shall not 
leave the chair until the division on such motion shall have been 
taken.” This would enable a Government with a majority to 
bring debate to a close, and is so far good; but we do not know 
why there should be such a limitation as to hours. What is 
wanted is a rule that any of her Mujesty’s principal Secretaries 
of State may move at any time “that the question be now put,” 
and that the House shall vote thereon without amendment or 
debate. Nothing short of this will kill obstruction, and only a 
responsible Minister ought to be entrusted with the power. 


The Select Committee of Twenty-four, of which Mr. Goschen 
has accepted the Chairmanship, will be one of the most important 
that ever sat. It was originally intended that it should inquire 
into the expediency of legislative interference with the leasehold 
tenure of houses,—a large enough subject of itself, considering 
that proposals are afloat for allowing lessees to purchase their 
houses against the owners’ will. The House, however, recently 
ordered the Committee also to inquire into the leasehold tenure of 
lands; and this week it has further directed that it shall inquire 
whether ground rents ought not to be directly rated, a proposal 
for which, if fair notice were given to recent purchasers, a good 
deal might be said. Mr. Goschen’s presence as Chairman is a 
security that nothing rash will be proposed; but even he may 
go farther than is expected. We deduce from his recent speech 
that he despairs of keeping up the present system of leaseholds, 
and wishes to protect property by a large increase in the num- 
ber of householders. He is perfectly right in theory, but how 
he is to secure the end without a direct breach of the tacit 
contract by which the State protects property, we fail to see. 
The dispute about price is a detail, the true question being 
whether the State has a right to compel a man to sell his 
watch because ten other persons want it. We say, “ No!” 


The Government has come to a compromise with Mr. 
Labouchere about the outlay on the London Parks. The vote 
against the grant was on Thursday rescinded as far as the Royal 
Parks are concerned, and they regained their allowance; but the 
new Parks, like the Battersea Park and Victoria Park, are to be 
provided for by a Bill, and will, no doubt, be governed, like 
Hampstead Heath, by the Metropolitan Board. Mr. Labouchere 
is most considerate, but he will, we fear, offend some of his 
Radical friends. One of them writes to us that London is 
detestably greedy, and ought not only to keep up the Parks, 
but to be compelled to rent them from the Crown, at their value 
considered as London building-land. We begin to be thankful 
for the increase in Metropolitan Members. 


The discussion in the House of Lords on Thursday evening, 
on the Lord Chancellor’s Lunacy Bill, was not, to our minds, 
at all satisfactory. Lord Selborne pleaded hard for private 
asylums; Lord Cranbrook supported him; and Lord Grim- 
thorpe, with his usual curtness of manner, attacked the Bill 
from beginning to end, and indicated his contempt for the 
reformers. Even Lord Herschell was not as strong in defending 
the provisions for gradually extinguishing private asylums as 
we should have liked to see him, and he postponed the clauses 
on this subject,—which he classed amongst the controversial 
clauses,—till he should have reconsidered the Bill, with the view 
of making it square with the wishes of the objectors,—i.e., of 
watering it down into a feeble measure. The argument for 
privacy, in the case of many lunatics, seems incontrovertible; 
but surely lunatics whose friends can pay for privacy, could as 
easily secure privacy in a county lunatic asylum, as in a private 
asylum where it is the interest of the proprietor to keep his 
patients as long as possible. 


Mr. Plunket made a vigorous speech at the Corn Exchange, 
Devizes, on Tuesday, at a@ meeting held to celebrate the 
elevation of Sir Thomas Bateson to the Peerage, to which 
he now belongs under the title of Lord Deramore. Mr. 
Plunket recited the language of Mr, Parnell last year in 
addressing his constituents at Cork. The restoration of 





Grattan’s Parliament, said Mr. Parnell, was the least 

could ask; but he went on to say: —* We cannot unde ty 
British Constitution, ask for more than the restoratin ie 
Grattan’s Parliament; but no man has the right to rs < 
boundary to the march of a nation.” Again :—* No man h he 
right to say to his country, ‘Thus far shalt thou g0 are 
farther ;’ and we have never attempted to fix the ne plus - 
to the progress of Ireland’s nationhood, and we never shall.” : 
other words, Mr. Parnell indicated clearly enough that hi 
ultimate hope was Separation. Mr. Plunket also quoted ie 
Gladstone’s former denunciations of Mr. Parnell, in the "nd 
of the Land League, and he dwelt on the rumours he 
Mr. Trevelyan’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s secession with a 
humour:—“TI could speak strongly in favour of some of he 
reasonings of these gentlemen on this subject; but, perhaps, it 
is better to suspend one’s judgment,—for, as Sir Peter Tearle 
says, ‘ We live in a damned wicked world, and the fewer We 
praise the better.” Perhaps even Mr. Plunket’s subsequent 
panegyric on the Ulster Loyalists was, for a statesman who haj 
accepted Sir Peter Teazle’s epigram, an act of grave indiscretion, 


A discussion on the outrages in Ireland took place in the 
House of Lords on Monday, questions being asked as to the 
Galway murder and the shocking display of feeling towards the 
widow of the murdered man after the murder,—a person having 
for instance, gone about Woodford, shouting through the streets, 
“Finlay’s soul is in Hell, and that is where he ought to be.” 
Lord Spencer’s reply came only to this,—that however bad the 
outrages and boycotting in Ireland may be, they were still worse 
at the end of last year under the late Government; and that, 
therefore, there can be no special claim on the present Govern. 
ment to do what the late Government did not think it needfa} 
todo. We cannot think this a position which a tolerably strong 
Government would take. “If I am weak, you were weaker,” 
may be a sufficient reason for not going back to former im- 
becility ; it is no reason for acquiescing in your own weakness, 
Besides, every one knows that the National League, in the 
hope of getting an [rish Parliament which shall really repre. 
sent them, is doing all in its power to discourage the more showy 
forms of outrage, lest they should put a spoke in the wheel of 
an Irish Parliament. This is not a motive for discountenancing 
lawlessness which can be expected to outlast the temporary 
reason for so acting. It is painful to find such a man as Lord 
Spencer putting forward apologies like these. 


Dr. Stubbs, of Trinity College, Dublin, writes to Thursday’s 
Times to announce the fall in Irish investments which has taken 
place, first between January Ist, 1885, and January Ist, 1886, 
and then between the first day of this year and March lst, 
The ten stocks in which he has calculated the value of 
£1,000 stock on these respective dates are,—Bank of Ireland, 
Royal Bank of Ireland, Provincial Bank of Ireland, the Great 
Southern and Western, Great Northern of Ireland, the Midland 
and Great Western Railways’ Ordinary Stock, also Four per Cent, 
Debenture Stock of the same, and the Four per Cent. Deben- 
tures of the Dublin and Wicklow Railway. The total value of 
£1,000 of each of these stocks, added together, was on January 
1st, 1885, £16,860; on January Ist, 1886, £14,800; and on March 
1st last, £13,800. That is, the fall of value on the year was 12} 
per cent., with a further fall of 7 per cent. on the last two months 
alone,—nearly, 19} per cent. in the fourteen months. Such is 
the confidence of investors in the results of Home-rule. 


It is a matter of detail, but still it should not be forgotten, 
that the expropriation of Irish landlords will probably be fatal 
to the maintenance of the Irish Protestant Church in the three 
Southern Provinces. It appears, from some inquiries made by 
the Record, that three-fourths of the resources enjoyed by the 
Church in South Ireland come from the landlords, and that in 
the event of their departure, the churches must be closed. There 
is danger, moreover, itis stated, that the bulk of the Charch funds 
which have been lent to landlords on mortgage may be wholly or 
partially lost. We do not see how mortgages are injured by 
expropriation, as they will be paid off out of the sums voted ; 
and as for the subscriptions, if the congregations will not pay, 
or cannot pay, for ministers, they must do without them. The 
change is, however, one more proof of the profound difference 
which Home-rule will make in every department of Irish social, 
as well as political, life. There will be districts in which no one 
socially above a peasant will be left, and no one with any com 
munion with the external world. 
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Mr. Baron Dowse has reported a great growth of serious crime 
, Kerry, where there are three hundred cases of crime specially 
a rted; and in Galway, Chief J ustice Morris reports a very 
- increase of crime, where there are seventy-six cases of 
scrime specially reported, as against forty in the corre- 
period of last year, or nearly double. Mr. Morley, 
das to the increase of crime in Kerry, admits it to be 
and of course regrets it, but, like Lord Spencer in the 
Upper House, has no remedy to suggest, except, indeed, the 
contemplated trial in Treland of Home-rule, which may be 
fairly described as a new form of the old popular remedy,—“a 


hair of the dog that bit you.” 


On Tuesday, the Bishop of Peterborough made both a very 
eloquent and a very amusing speech in favour of free sittings 
in the National Churches, and against the appropriation of 
pews which is so common. The Bill, however, of which he had 
charge,—the Parish Churches Bill,—was not very carefully 
drawn, and Lord Grimthorpe,—Sir Edmund Beckett was his 
more familiar name,—had no difficulty in showing that the 
preamble to the Bill was quite incorrect, and that the enacting 
clause would give a legal sanction to many of the very mischiefs 
which the Bishop wished to abolish. None the less, the Bishop’s 
apeech was much the more effective of the two. He related a 
very amusing instance of the vulgar jealousy with which pew- 
holders regard intruders. LEarly in life, he was curate in a 
parish church where there were large, old-fashioned pews. After 
service one Sunday, one of the pewholders came to him in 
great indignation, to complain of the intrusion of a single 
stranger. “I would not dare,” he said, “to disturb Divine 
service to pull him out of my. pew, but I took the slight liberty 
of sitting on his hat.”” The hassock and the Prayer-book were, 
said the Bishop, the idols of British pewdom. In railway-carriages, 
the Harland the Bishop occupied without compunction cushions 
which had recently been pressed by ordinary men, and the Bishop 
did not see why it should not be so in the Church. Lord Grim- 
thorpe showed that the real law is that the parish church is 
free for such use as the churchwardens, in common with the 
parishioners, agree upon ; that faculties appropriating pews have 
not been granted for many years, but that prescription often 
gives a legal title to individuals, especially where the prescription 
originates in some service rendered to the Church by these indi- 
viduals. The Bill was read a second time, and referred to a 
Select Committee for consideration. 


It is stated that 10,000 Europeans are being added to the 
military establishment in India, thus raising the white force to 
nearly 70,000 men. That number will, therefore, be added to 
the Army Estimates, so that the force at home may not be per- 
ceptibly reduced. The Army is certainly too small; but the 
burden thrown on India seems to us needlessly severe. Burmah 
needs a regiment, and the Frontier two more; but with those 
exceptions, a slight shifting of the permanent garrison northward 
ought to have been sufficient. Reinforcements, when needed, 
can be sent from England, which is now positively nearer to 
India than Madras was to Calcutta in the days of Clive. The 
large allowances granted to the troops serving in India crush 
the Treasury, which will now have to provide two millions 
extra for the Army alone, and which pays 70,000 Europeans, 
instead of the 30,000 considered sufficient before the Mutiny. 


grave 
seriou 
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Mr. Finlay moved the second reading of his declaratory Bill 
asserting the ecclesiastical independence of the spiritual Courts 
of the Established Church of Scotland on Wednesday, urging 
on its behalf that it did not alter the law, but only made what 
he believed to be the law perfectly clear, and that it would in this 
way remove difficulties in the way of the reunion of the Presby- 
terian Churches of Scotland which do not really differ in creed, 
discipline, or mode of Church government. A friend of his had 
asked the inhabitants of a Scotch parish what was the differ- 
ence between two of their Presbyterian churches which stood 
side by side, and the answer was,—“ Six feet in length, but only 
a very few inches in breadth.” The object of the Bill was so to 
assert and declare the existing law as to remove obstacles 
to reunion, supposing the Presbyterians of the three Churches 
to wish for reunion; and Mr. Finlay quoted testimony that the 
passing of the Bill would remove the scruples of many good Scotch 
Churchmen on the subject. He hoped that the passing of the 
Bill would lead to a treaty of peace between the two Churches, 
i.e., the Free Church and the Established Church. For the United 
Presbyterians are so much devoted to Voluntaryism, that Mr. 
Finlay evidently was not sanguine of their wish for reunion. 


Dr. Cameron moved the rejection of the Bill in a speech 
which showed that he regarded the Bill rather as an endeavour 
to tempt the laity of the Free Church back into the Established 
Church without their ministers, than as an endeavour to pre- 
pare the way for a real treaty of reunion. It was only on the 
basis of Disestablishment, he said, that a reunion of the Presby- 
terian Churches could be effected; and this Bill, which was 
intended expressly to render Disestablishment unnecessary, 
would be regarded with great dislike and distrust by the Free 
Churchmen, who looked upon it as intended to take the Church 
question out of their own hands. The Committee of the Free 
Church had resolved that the passing of this Bill on behalf of 
the Legislature “‘would be a new and grave example of the 
complete disregard [by Parliament] of the rights and wishes 
of the Free Church of Scotland.” Mr. Trevelyan, as the Minister 
for Scotland, took the same line. The Free Church, he said, 
had 1,100 ministers and an annual income of £625,000, and pro- 
perty amounting to £3,000,000 sterling. All these interests were 
at stake, if any attempt to undermine the Free Church by a 
flank march should be successful. On a division, the Bill was 
rejected by a majority of 25 (202 against 177). 





Mr. Arthur O’Connor on Tuesday tried to induce the House 
of Commons to crush Messrs. W. H. Smith and Co. He declared 
that the great newsdealing firm made £148,000 a year out of 
the London papers—an exaggeration—and moved that it should 
be an instruction to the London, Brighton, and South-Coast 
Railway to put all bookstalls up to auction for terms of three 
years only. He maintained that the monopolists boycotted 
any publication they chose, and was eloquent on the wrongs 
of a Mr. Kenny, who set up a rival bookstall near a station, 
and whom Messrs. Smith refused to supply. He was supported 
by Mr. Courtney, who apparently wished for a general State 
control over the sale of books and newspapers, but objected to 
the railway censorship, even advising anybody who could not 
get a book from Messrs. Smith to bring an action. The House, 
however, refused to vote down Messrs. Smith. The position 
of these great agents is really a very singular one, and if 
unwisely used might call for the interference of Parliament; 
but hitherto they have been most careful, and the monopoly 
benefits both newspapers and the public. The system of 
* returns ” could not be worked at all, as the proprietor of Truth 
said, without a monopoly ; while only a single great firm could 
keep up a circulating-library throughout England. We cannot 
see, moreover, why a knot of little speculators should be safer 
censors than a firm big enough to feel attack. If Mr. Courtney 
will read the evidence taken some years ago on the subject by 
the House of Commons, he will be convinced that a censorship 
of some kind is imperative. When Messrs. Smith commenced 
their system, they found that there were ten applications at 
their stalls for prohibited books for one made anywhere else. 


Lord Wentworth writes a very modest and very sensible 
letter to Thursday’s Times, disapproving, as Lord Byron’s 
grandson, of the proposal to get up a centenary celebration of 
Byron’s birth two years hence, unless the great majority of 
literary men combine together to urge it. So far as our own 
view is of any value, we confess that centenary celebrations 
seem to us to produce a great deal of windy talk, and a very 
little genuine study of any poet’s works. And this is almost 
inevitable. Centenary celebrations are meant to glorify, and it 
would be felt to be very unnatural to use such an occasion for 
strictly impartial criticism, however good. Indeed, imyartial 
criticisms are seldom produced to order. In Lord Byron’s case, 
the difficulty would be twofold. The occasion could not but be 
used, if not to discuss his character, at least to defend it against 
unjust aspersions. This, again, would be sure to produce re- 
joinder, and we might expect a good deal of criticism and reply 
very far from improving. Lord Wentworth is, we think, right 
in deprecating the centenary celebration. Why not for once 
steadily hold our tongues ? 

Mr. Tuke wishes us to state that he can neither read nor 
answer just now the replies to his letters. He is studying and 
relieving distress on the West Coast of Ireland, which, owing 
to a failure of the potato, is growing terrible. The area of 
suffering is so wide, that the fund at his disposal should he 
increased by at least a thousand pounds. 
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Consols were on Friday 1003 to 1003. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE RUMOURED RESIGNATIONS. 


HE rumoured resignations in the Cabinet, if they turn 
out to be true—and we suspect they will prove true, for 
it is scarcely possible for Mr. Gladstone, with his history, 
to care much about resignations—may turn out momentous, 
Hitherto, it is true, no secession from Mr. Gladstone has 
proved memorable, or even important. The Premier’s hold 
upon his party and the country has been so strong and so 
personal, the electors have looked so exclusively towards him, 
and he has so dominated the House of Commons, that the 
country has regarded his colleagues with comparative in- 
difference. Men of the first rank in politics—the Duke of 
Argyll, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Bright, Mr. Forster—have for 
various reasons quitted his Government, or stood aside 
from it, and the political world, after a moment’s excited 
chatter, has gone on much the same. Few among Mem- 
bers followed the seceders, and among the electors none 
at all. It was still Mr. Gladstone’s Ministry; he would be 
sure to choose good colleagues; and the country, after a 
momentary emotion, silently acquiesced. The present defec- 
tion may have much more serious consequences, not on account 
of the men who go, though it may be difficult to replace them 
adequately, but on account of the occasion of their going. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s departure might not matter so much, as he 
was deeply pledged, and men remember how he seceded before ; 
but Mr. Chamberlain will matter. Not to mention that he has 
a personal following both in the House and among the rural 
Radicals which may prove unexpectedly large, his departure will 
rudely break the spell thrown over many minds by the notion 
that Home-rule, after all, is only a Radical development. 
That notion lingers everywhere ; but it must be shattered 
when the most prominent Radical in the Cabinet walks out 
rather than accept Home-rule. He may be wrong, say average 
Radicals, and Mr. Gladstone right; but surely, when he 
cannot accept their plans, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley must 
be going very far. The Radicals doubt as they have not doubted 
yet, and the doubt is chilled into dismay by another fact in the 
situation. Mr. Chamberlain, it is understood, or surmised, or 
believed—for we freely admit the lingering element of uncer- 
tainty in the whole matter—is resigning because he cannot 
accept the proposal to settle the agrarian difficulties of 
Ireland by a monstrous British loan. He shrinks from the 
principle of buying the landlords out; he shrinks from the 
method ; he shrinks from the number of millions required. 
Now, if there is a politician in England who is friendly to 
territorial democracy, to the substitution of occupying owners 
for landlords, it is Mr. Chamberlain. If there is a man sup- 
posed to be favourable to far-reaching schemes of expropria- 
tion for the benefit of the rural poor, it is Mr. Chamberlain, 
who, in the popular judgment, “ swept the counties” at the 
last election by a proposal which is in many respects the same. 
And if there is a man believed not to be daunted by the size 
of a financial scheme, it is Mr. Chamberlain, who in Bir- 
mingham carried out enterprises with Municipal money at 
which slow-going local financiers stood aghast. If, then, he 
really rejects Mr. Gladstone’s Expropriation measure as too big 
and too uncertain, it must be both uncertain and big indeed, 
much bigger than it had seemed when seen through the haze 
created by unofficial rumour, semi-official statistics, and 
journalists’ speculations. 


That will be the rough conclusion of average Englishmen, 
and it may prove fatal to Mr. Gladstone’s proposals, even when 
backed by all his eloquence and all his wonderful skill in 
manipulating and explaining the details of finance. It is to 
us amazing, but still it is the fact, that, until startled by the 
rumours of resignation, many Englishmen interested in politics 
had neverstudied the Expropriation scheme, had never dreamed 
that it would be more than a larger Land Bill, had never realised 
the great addition which it must, in the first instance, make to 
the National Debt. Now they do realise it, and it startles 
them into a reconsideration which is almost certain not to be 
favourable to the proposal. It is clearly seen that, whatever 


modifications are introduced into the measure, it must either 
fail in its object, which is the final settlement of the agrarian 
difficulty, or it must add at least £150,000,000 to the National 
Debt, an increase of one-fifth. No transaction so large has 
ever been proposed in Europe, except, indeed, when France, 
conquered by Germany after a disastrous war, paid £200,000,000 
to induce the conqueror to depart. The amount is sufficient, as 








has been pointed out, to give every working peasant in Ire 
£300 down, and so to settle the question “the other way” byi 
ducing him voluntarily to emigrate. It will certainly not be es of 
even during the present depression, at less than 3 per cent 
will involve a permanent burden of £4,500,000, ox, say, a mb 
penny increase to the Income-tax forever. The security wk 
other hand, for the interest must, under any circumstances be 
the most shadowy kind, for if Ireland cannot afford to ratee 
O raise the 

money herself, she cannot afford to repay the money to Great 
Britain. If we are to receive the interest from an Trish Pay 
liament, that Parliament may not pay, and certainly will ‘at 
pay willingly ; and how are we to make it pay without civil war? 
No syndicate of bankers would lend a tenth of the sum on such 
security ; and what special advantage would Great Britain have 
as creditor, except the military strength by which she has never 
yet collected any one of her own loans? If, on the other 
hand, the security is to be a quit-rent, to be levied on the 
peasants, the Irish Viceroy will be sole landlord of Ireland 
with an Irish Parliament beside him pledged to prevent 
evictions. There would be a strike against rent, with the 
police arresting all bailiffs as disturbers of the public peace, 
Or if, finally, we adopt Mr. Giffen’s idea, and stop the money 
now paid to Ireland for local objects, the Irish Parliament wil] 
have power to leave the local objects unprovided for; to use 
the quit-rent on public works, possibly most useful, but cer. 
tainly unprofitable; and to demand that, as Ireland is stij} 
British, Great Britain shall “ advance” the money necessary to 
stop social anarchy. There will be plenty of leaders to advise 
even more extreme courses, for even now they declare that 
Ireland has been over-taxed for eighty-five years, and that 
England therefore owes her £280,000,000. The only safe 
way to regard such a loan is asa gift; and if it is a gift, for 
what are we giving it? Not, surely, to protect the landlords, 
for if the Irish Parliament can be righteously trusted with 
supreme power, the Irish Parliament ean be trusted not to 
oppress the landlords or any other class. It is a strange argu- 
ment for this new body, to say it will be so bad that we 
must add a fifth to the National Debt in order to compensate 
in advance its most probable victims. In reality, of course, 
we are giving the money in order to clear our own consciences 
for abandoning a class to which we stand pledged by our 
legislation ; but if to abandon them is so wrong, why are we 
doing it? Is it out of mere fear? or is it from charity? To 
the former question we have no reply, except the remark 
that a democracy cannot be assassinated; but to the 
latter, we should reply thus. We should be perfectly wil- 
ling to give even the monstrous sum proposed as a free 
gift to Ireland if there were any reasonable hope that 
thereby her deep wounds would be healed, that the feud of 
ages would be stilled, and that the true unity of the Kingdoms 
would thereby be restored. We do not shrink from sacrifice, 
nor have we forgotten that Scotland, now so cordial, made a 
money payment to compensate for her Darien losses an 
inflexible condition of her consent to Union. But where are 
the grounds of hope that any such consequences would follow 
from the grand gift? The Irish peasantry would only say that 
Mr. Parnell, besides extorting independence from England, had 
extorted the land from the landlords, and would nourish their 
strange hatred of England, her ways, and her people, as warmly 
as ever. Nothing would be gained for Great Britain, and it 
is avowedly Great Britain, and not Ireland, which is to 
provide the loan, ; 

These are the rough thoughts which will be generated in 
ordinary Englishmen by the secession, and we do not believe 
that they can be soothed away. We are not ourselves pleased 
at the method of awakening, for we think the objections to 
Home-rule far greater than the objections to any Expropriation 
scheme, and have never hidden from ourselves the truth that 
the economic misery in parts of Ireland is extreme ; but 
Englishmen are made like that. They feel the effect 
of a concrete blow such as a demand for tribute as they 
feel nothing else. They are free because they have re 
fused to vote money on the demand of Kings; and 
they will not, we are sure, vote it on the demand of Mr. 
Parnell. And yet, if they do not vote it, they must reject 
Home-rule, for even Mr, Gladstone shrinks from handing 
over Ireland to herself during the continuance of her agrarian 
war. Mr. Chamberlain has perceived accurately the point at 
which to strike; and unless Mr. Gladstone exhibits powers 
such as even he has not yet displayed, this secession may 
wreck the whole scheme, and liberate the Kingdom from the 
shadow of that approaching Federalism which now hangs over 
it, and which would not only deflect its history, but imperil 
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It is not an ideal method of escape—rather it 
: an method—but it is more than probable that in the 
ed for money will be found the limit of English tolera- 
tion for a most dangerous scheme. 


its greatness. 


THE DANGER OF PERSECUTION UNDER HOME-RULE. 


T will be apparent, from the letters of more than one 
I correspondent who knows Ireland well, that very grave 
fears are entertained of the revival of religious persecution in 
Ireland under Home-rule, in spite of Mr. Parncll’s assurances 
that no such possibility exists, and that he especially, as a 
Protestant, would never lend his sanction to any revival of 
religious animosity in Ireland. The real question, no doubt, 
js not what Mr. Parnell or even his more intelligent followers 
would approve, but what the measure of their influence in these 
matters would be if once Ireland felt herself independent 
of their help. We are by no means disposed to exaggerate 
the danger of a revival of religious bigotry. It is perfectly 
obvious that those who cry out most just now are precisely the 
men whose absolute ascendency in Ireland would certainly 
wean the revival of religious bigotry, but the revival of Pro- 
testant bigotry, not of Catholic bigotry. If the Ulster 
Orangemen were ever at the head of affairs, we should look 
not, indeed, for anything so bad as the penal laws over again, 
put still for a very harsh treatment of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and, therefore, we are not disposed to give any great 
weight to Orangemen’s words when we find them expatiating 
eloquently on the danger of a massacre of the Pro- 
testants by the Catholics. We should be very much sur- 
prised if either party went as far as massacre in these days. 
But if either party did, it would be at least as likely to be the 
Orangemen as the Catholics,—perhaps more likely, since a 
winority in the ascendent is apt to be more afraid of a sudden 
reverse, and therefore more unscrupulous in using temporary 
success, than a majority. But putting aside the attempt to 
excite panic about massacre, which we think Dr. Maguire very 
ill-advised in trying to excite afresh in his rather screamy 
pamphlet on “ England’s Duty to Ireland,” we do think that 
there is quite sufficient reason shown, both in that pamphlet 
and in our correspondent “ D, A.’s” letter, for serious anxiety 
as to the sort of use which the Roman Catholic priesthood 
would make of their victory, if they found an Irish Parliament 
completely under their control. The remark quoted by Dr. 
Maguire from Friar Behan, “From the topmost to the 
bottomest man, we'll have a man of our own,” has the genuine 
Irish Catholic ring about it, and it will mean a good deal, if 
ever, and whenever, the Irish Catholics really find themselves 
in command of the situation. It is perfectly true that during 
the last fifty years the Irish Roman Catholics hive not only 
used Protestants freely, but have almost seemed to prefer 
Protestants as representatives,—chiefly, no doubt, because the 
Protestants seldom ventured to dispute the dictates of the 
priests on religious questions, while here and there a good 
Catholic did venture to do so. But once let them feel quite 
safe in dispensing with Protestant aid, and we believe that 
they would prefer to dispense with that aid, not only in 
the education of Roman Catholics, where they may find 
a very fair excuse for dispensing with it, but (as in the case 
of the unfortunate workhouse-girl whose mother had been a 
Roman Catholic, mentioned by our correspondent) in any case 
in which the Catholic prejudice against those whom Catholics 
regard as Protestant interlopers, could find a plausible excuse for 
bursting out. Even Cardinal M‘Cabe, says Dr. Maguire, directed 
that no legal or medical man should be employed unless he 
belonged to the Royal,—i.¢., the Roman Catholic,—University. 
Now, we do not know on what authority Dr. Maguire makes 
this statement, and it may be inaccurate. But if true, it is just 
the sort of imitation of Protestant exclusiveness in former days, 
which we should expect, and precisely the kind of exclusive- 
ness which is the beginning of much bitterer and more danger- 
01s forms of persecution. If workhouse-girls are to be 
mobbed because, having had a Protestant father, they choose 
to adhere to the religion of that father rather than to that of 
their mother, and all Protestant professional men are to be boy- 
cotted by good Catholics. under the guidance of their priests, 
we may be quite sure of this,—that Ireland under Home-rule 
will speedily see religious animosity reviving in flames at which 
we in England shall not be at all well disposed to look on with 
indifference, and without active interference. 


There is, too, a form of religious persecution which class- 
feeling may take, indicated in our correspondent’s story of the 





village expectation that the Protestant Rector would soon 
have to follow the Catholic or Protestant landlord into exile. 
‘“* What business has the likes of him in a Catholic country ? 
Like Mr. [the landlord], he will soon have to cut his stick 
and fly out of this,” That, no doubt, is nominally religious 
bigotry, but it is really the greediness of the land-coveting 
class veiling itself behind religious prejudice; and for a 
very dangerous wave of feeling of that kind we should cer- 
tainly look. A great part of the Irish peasantry are now 
persuaded that they have a full right to their land without 
paying rent at all, and they pay it only under stress of legal 
compulsion. Whenever they see a man not of their class 
living comfortably in a house and grounds of his own, some of 
them begin to grudge these possessions to him, as they have 
learned to grudge them to their landlords, and they use religious 
heresy as the excuse for gratifying their land-passion. 
We do not doubt that, rather from the latter feeling than the 
former, the Protestant clergy who retain possession of eligible 
residences would have a very bad time of it so soon as 
the police should find themselves acting under authorities who, 
if they did not share the Roman Catholic prejudices, would 
yet be very unwilling to alienate Roman Catholic voters. It 
is certain that the Irish people are a very bad people to 
run away from; and it is undoubtedly true that they regard 
all they have won in relation to the land, and all they are 
hoping to win in relation to Home-rule, as wrung out of British 
fears by Irish threats. That is a temper which grows by what 
it feeds on. If the peasantry find that they have succeeded in 
wresting their land out of the hands of the landlords, and 
see another class,—entirely outside their own caste,—possessed 
of very eligible morsels of land, and belonging to a heretic 
Church, we feel very little doubt that there will be a great 
desire to expropriate them also, and that it will take more 
virtue than the Roman Catholic Administration will be likely 
to possess, to maintain the Protestant clergy’s rights with 
unflinching justice. Therefore, without looking for ‘* massacre.” 
or any of Dr. Maguire’s anticipated flames, we do think there 
is very grave reason to fear a fresh burst of religious animosity 
as the natural consequence of Home-rule. 





SIR LOUIS MALLET ON OUR NATIONAL POLICY 
AND FINANCE. 


HE Cobden Club has just published* a remarkable 
pamphlet by Sir Louis Mallet, which he modestly calls 
a pamphlet on our “ National Income and Taxation,” though 
it is a great deal more than that. Sir Louis Mallet goes into 
a most careful discussion of the burden of taxation on 
each particular class, and treats the subject with the highest 
scientific ability. He shows, we think, that, contrary to 
Mr. Chamberlain’s estimate, if we take the loca] and Imperial 
taxation together, the working classes pay not more than 7 per 
eent. on their income, the middle classes between 7 and 8 per 
cent., and the Income-tax-paying classes about 9 per cent. ; so 
that there is no special case for the diminution of taxation 
pressing on the labouring class rather than on any otber. 
Sir Louis Mallet, who goes accurately into the whole case, 
believes that there is no sufficient pretext for a revision of 
the financial system on the ground that at present the poorer 
classes bear a heavier share of the burden of taxation than 
they ought ; and with regard to the doctrine that equality of 
sacrifice should be the measure of just taxation, not equality 
in the proportion between taxation and income, he shows how 
very awkwardly and unexpectedly this doctrine would often 
work,—as, for example, that it would compel the State to tax 
the man who had spent the whole of his earnings equally with 
the man who had saved a great part of the same earnings, and 
had consequently now acquired a much larger income than the 
other, since both of these would have incurred precisely the 
same sacrifices, though the one had used these sacrifices to buy 
passing enjoyments, and the other to buy security for his old 
age. In other words, the doctrine that just taxation means 
the enforcement of an equal sacrifice, tells not only against the 
same scale for the saving man’s income and the spending man’s 
income, . ut in favour of a dower rate for the richer man who 
had grow. rich by saving, and a higher rate for the poorer who 
had not grown rich at all; otherwise the man who had saved 
would have to sacrifice more to the State than the man who 
had spent freely. This would be a very surprising result for 
Mr. Chamberlain, and yet we think he will have to face it, if 
he insists on the doctrine of equality of sacrifice. 


* With Messrs, Cassell and Co. 
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However, the political interest of Sir Louis Mallet’s able 
pamphlet lies much more in its conclusion than in its very able 
discussion of the standard of wealth and of the standard of 
taxation. For he puts before us with great vigour in the last 
few pages of his pamphlet the very close relation between our 
financial condition and our general political policy, and enforces 
the necessity of looking at them both together, and not apart. 
He points out that there is absolutely no reason to suppose 
that even when commercial prosperity returns, we can expect it 
to advance by leaps and bounds, as it did between 1856 and 
1874. Many of the reasons for that marvellously rapid 
advance were more or less special, and are unlikely to recur. 
We can hardly again expect such a stimulus as the 
striking-off of Protective duties gave to our commerce; 
we can hardly again expect such a stimulus as the 
sudden expansion of the railway system gave to it; we can 
hardly again expect such a stimulus as the great gold dis- 
coveries gave to it. All these are favourable conditions not 
likely to recur ; and though other favourable conditions may 
arise in their place of which we see no sign now, it is far from 
probable that so many will ever again concur in the same 
period of time as concurred in the twenty years following the 
close of the Crimean War. Yet, as Sir Louis Mallet shows, 
not merely has the expenditure of the nation risen very rapidly 
in the last forty years, but, in spite of the enormous stimulus 
to trade and revenue which the causes to which we have just 
referred have produced, the proportion of that expenditure to 
the income of the nation has sensibly risen within the same 
period. Sir Louis Mallet calculates that while in 1843 the 
expenditure of the nation (local and Imperial) was only 5:6 per 
cent. of the national income, the expenditure (local and 
Imperial) in 1884 was 6:4 per cent. of the national income. In 
other words, while our prosperity and our income have been 
rising rapidly “ by leaps and bounds,” our expenditure has been 
rising by leaps and bounds which have more than outstripped 
the leaps and bounds of our income. 

Even this, however, would not be so formidable as it is, 
were it not obvious that the nation is entirely unconscious of 
the danger into which it is running. The popular advisers of the 
people,—those very advisers who have most cordially advocated 
the rapid extension of popular representation, and who have 
rejoiced most sincerely in their success,—seem in many cases 
to be not only entirely unconscious of the narrow limits within 
which the increase of our revenue may now be confined, but 
almost contemptuous of the thrift which cries out that we must 
not let our expenditure get ahead of that revenue. Let us count 
up the various directions in which our expenditure not only has 
been increasing, and is increasing, but in which popular counsels 
urge that it is increasing far too slowly, and ought to be increased 
with a much more liberal hand. In the forty-one years referred 
to between 1843 and 1884, the “local” charges alone have 
increased, in round numbers, from £7,000,000 to £34,000,000, 
or have nearly quintupled. Yet the popular ery is still for 
increase, and even for rapid increase, for it is the local charges 
which have to bear the cost not only, to some extent, of edu- 
eation,—so far as that cost presses on the rates,—but of the 
renovation of the dwellings of the working classes in town and 
country alike, for which both parties press urgently,—and 
also of the proposed measure, now so popular, for satisfying 
the land-hunger of the rural labourer, and securing him his 
three acres and his cow. The taxation, which has been in- 
creased nearly fivefold in forty-one years, is the very taxation 
for the still more rapid increase of which there is, at the present 
moment, the most urgent demand. And when we pass 
to Imperial taxation, the case is not, indeed, so bad, but 
still by no means cheerful. The Imperial taxation, using 
the word taxation in the strict sense, and excluding all profit- 
able businesses conducted by the State, like the Post Office, 
has increased in these forty-one years, in round numbers, from 
£50,000,000 to £72,000,000 ; and so far as this increase is 
affected by the rapid rise of the grant for education and the 
naval and military expenditure,—and these are, of course, its 
chief elements,—the whole popular pressure of the day is towards 
increase, and even very rapid increase. Every one cries out 
that it is mere shortsightedness to: stint the nation in its most 
productive investment, the investment in national intelligence ; 
and if we could only secure that the chief part of the educa- 
tion grant should really go to open the mind and stimulate the 
observing and reasoning powers of the mass of the people, 
there would be a good deal in the contention. But that excuse 
cannot be given for the increase of our military and naval ex- 
penditure, which almost everybody urges on, and urges on with 
a sort of scorn for those who hang back. Yet in forty-one years 


. . ain 
it has risen from about £16,160,000 to about £2 
every effort is made to increase it year by year, to aoe = 
to build more ironclads, to spend largely in torpedoes tofeeae 
our coaling-stations, to make our Colonies safer against ot 
to secure better and better-served artillery, to strengthe 
reserves,—in a word, to do all that the great military Pb 
are doing for the Continental armies, and a great deal ; 
than all that the chief naval Powers of the Continent are Py i 
for the Continental navies. omg 
Now, is it not seriously worth considering whether it 


ble to burn the candle in this way at both ends? Sir ne 
Mallet says, with all the force which his very able fineadel 


review of the position has given to his words :—“ Of al] th 
dreams in which modern Radicals indulge, there is none : 
idle as that any country, and least of all an old and thickly 
peopled country such as England, with a limited territo 
can be a great military Power, rivalling in its schemes of 
aggrandisement and influence the fighting organisations of 
Europe, subjugating and ruling, and aspiring to civilise vast 
continents of subject races, and at the same time accomplish 
the very different task—requiring all its energies, all its available 
wealth, and its highest ability—of ‘ raising the condition of itg 
people,’ and securing to the children of toil their due share in 
the reward of labour. So long as England is content to form 
a part of a political system such as that which now prevails on 
the continent of Europe, and which is little better than an armed 
camp, all hope of effectual social progress must be set aside,’” 
And, again, describing what happened after Sir Stafford North. 
cote had, in 1874, abolished the last remains of the Sugar. 
duties, Sir Louis remarks that then came “ the parting of the 
waters ;” the aims of statesmen were wholly changed. Mr. Dis. 
raeli succeeded in creating a wave of Imperialism :—* The nobler 
elements of the national character were invoked, and a successful 
effort made to extirpate, once for all, the pernicious doctrine 
of ‘non-intervention’ as unworthy of English traditions, It 
was forgotten that among them there are traditions of 
generations decimated by pauperism and crime, of unnecessary 
suffering and remediable wrong; and those who could not 
forget these aspects of the nation’s life were denounced as 
the mean and unmanly advocates of ‘ peace at any price.’” 
Mr. Gladstone did his best to restore the nation to reason; 
but the circumstances of the time, in Egypt especially, were 
too strong for him. We had undertaken to defend the frontiers 
of Asia Minor under Lord Beaconsfield, and we have under- 
taken to defend the Northern frontiers of Afghanistan under 
Mr. Gladstone. ‘ We have made ourselves practically respon- 
sible for the Government’s defence of Egypt. We have 
entangled ourselves in infinite liabilities in Southern Africa, 
and are preparing in the Dark Continent an empire far vaster 
than any which we have guarded in Hindostan.” ‘ Probably 
no country,” says Sir Louis Mallet, “in so short a time has 
incurred responsibilities of so grave a nature with such immense 
complacency ;” and yet both parties have concurred in the 
liabilities and have shared the complacency. Moreover, as Sir 
Louis Mallet adds, “all this has been done deliberately by 
both parties in the State, and apparently with the general 
acquiescence of the people. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that little has been heard of finance.” 

Is it not, then, full time to face the real issue? If weareto 
devote ourselves to these external enterprises, we certainly ought 
to give up at once and for ever the prospect of embarking in 
vast internal changes such as the rehousing of the working 
classes and the settling the labourers comfortably on the 
land, as well as improving at serious cost the character 
of their education. Our income is not at present an 
increasing, but a decreasing one; our wealth in coal is 
lessening year by year; and our financial liabilities are 
advancing by leaps and bounds. If we are disposed to 
lessen the burdens on the people, to raise their general con- 
dition, to give them a free breakfast-table and cheap tobacco, 
to rehouse them, and perhaps to teach them the scientific 
agriculture of the small-farm system, we must withdraw 
as soon as possible from those enormous external liabilities 
so recklessly incurred in the last ten years, specially if 
a vast liability is to be incurred on behalf of Ireland, which 
will raise the National Debt again to the highest point at 
which it has ever stood in this century,—and that too, we 
believe, without even tending to secure a better understanding 
between the two peoples,—the career of expenditure in which 
we appear to be embarking is sheer madness and leads to bank- 
ruptey. We must stop short somewhere. Shall it be in the 
direction of foreign enterprise, or shall it be in the direction 





of home investments ? 
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THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


repeatedly expressed the belief that if Democracy 
etal itelf re it will be either by rash legis- 
lation about property, which will make Conservatives of all 
wish to accumulate, or by recklessness in the management 
of national finance ; and we hold that belief now more strongly 
than ever. Nothing serious has been done yet, an old genera- 
tion of statesmen still holding the reins; but the signs of the 
day are most disquieting. In this country, the old spirit of 
economy which marked the Ten-pounder has died away, and, 
gwe have pointed out elsewhere, the electors seem willing to 
: nd, and spend lavishly, in two directions at once, and to 
consider vast projects for the increase of the National Debt with 
an equanimity which dismays the older economists. The 
ple seem unable to think clearly about tens of millions, and 
one guide of public opinion recently discussed quite cvolly the 
chances that the Public Debt of Great Britain, reduced as the 
Kingdom is to be to one small island, would reach in a little 
while three thousand millions. The country, such dreamers 
think, is to be crushed into a paradise by a load of debt. In 
France, the same disposition shows itself in an even worse 
form. The people, who are individually thrifty to a 
penurious degree, show themselves bitterly impatient of new 
taxes, so impatient, indeed, that no Government dare impose 
them when an election is at hand ; but they are comparatively 
careless of expenditure, and wholly indifferent to additions to 
the Debt. They rush to place their savings in new loans, and, 
it is asserted, are really pleased when the price of Rentes is 
low—that is, when the State credit is bad—because they then 
obtain, at their own expense, larger interest for their hoarded 
money. For years past State financiers in Paris have been pan- 
dering to this divided disposition, by proposing grand schemes 
of expenditure on Public Works, on fortifications, on com- 
munal schools, on military reforms, and leaving them to be 
paid for out of loans. The system, stated briefly, has been to 
meet all regular expenditure out of revenue, and show, if 
possible, a trifling surplus, but to include all extra charges in 
an Extraordinary Budget, and meet them either by borrow- 
ing through Exchequer Bills, or by absorbing the large 
amounts standing to the credit of the Savings Banks, the 
Military Funds, and similar institutions. Votes for the Extra- 
ordinary Budget are easily obtained in the Chamber, each 
Deputy thinking his Department will be pleased to get some- 
thing; and the vote once given, the public hardly notices 
how the money is obtained. No taxes are imposed, The volume 
of the Rentes is not perceptibly increased, and the price does 
not necessarily decline. Nothing, in fact, happens, except that 
the mass of indebtedness which the Government may be called 
upon to pay at short notice swells and swells, until the per- 
manent officials take alarm, and insist with the Finance 
Minister that a remedy must be found. In the present instance, 
the volume of the Floating Debt has been allowed to reach the 
enormous sum of sixty millions sterling, and is increasing so 
rapidly, that the Ministers, in spite of their pledges not to open 
loans, have been compelled to take the Chamber into their 
confidence. 

M, Sadi Carnot meets the emergency of the hour with some 
boldness and thoroughness. He proposes to abolish the 
Extraordinary Budget, which is the grand screen for extrava- 
gance, and to place all expenditure whatsoever within the 
Ordinary Budget, thus compelling the Deputies, when they 
vote grants, to recognise the additions they are making to the 
national expenditure. He also proposes to limit the right of 
borrowing from the Savings Banks to four millions a year, and 
thus to force the Ministry, when they want large sums, to ask 
the Chamber to provide some new resource. He finally asks for 
4 loan of seventy millions nominal, the interest on which is to 
be provided for by a heavy increase in the existing Spirit-duties. 
This sum will be applied to pay off the Floating Debt, and the 
French Treasury, thus relieved from all fear of a suspension of 
payment such as might have happened had a panic caused a rush 
on the Savings Banks, will go forward once more safe, though 
with an additional weight to bear. The loan, it is said, will 
be eagerly subscribed, the peasants having once more accumu- 
lated hoards, and to all outward appearance the Republic will 
financially be as strong as ever. She has, however, the interest 
on a thousand millions of Debt to provide for before any other 
charge is met ; she is spending no less than £150,000,000 a year; 
and she has made no sufficient provision against a recurrence of 
the present emergency. The rules against borrowing are quite 
useless when’the Chamber can suspend them by a vote; there 
18 not the slightest evidence that the Government will. cease 
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to propose, or the Deputies to sanction, new expenditure; and 
there is every evidence that the Ministry alike. dread and 
reject the two strongest alternative guarantees against a 
recurrence of difficulty. One, and the best, is a determined 
reduction of expenditure in every Department; and this is 
not so much as proposed. If the Government frankly 
declared that it had over-spent itself, stopped all non-essential 
Public Works, reduced the Military Budget by two millions, and 
pared down the civil expenditure by another two, the finances 
would soon recover themselves, and the Chamber, warned by 
results, must and would abstain from waste. The constituen- 
cies would be conscious of the reductions, and the demand for 
retrenchment would become, as it often has in England, an 
irresistible ery. The Government, however, obviously believe 
that the classes affected by the reductions would become 
hostile, and fear them more than the less observant mass 
of the people. They allow the expenditure to go on, and 
do not, their financial critics say, even care to produce 
an equilibrium in the regular Budget. On the other hand, 
direct taxation would produce economy at once. The peasantry 
would not bear it; and a large scheme, such as might of itself 
make the Treasury solvent, would produce an outery before 
which only a retrenching Ministry could stand. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, propose nothing beyond a surtax on spirits, 
and, content with their release from the Floating Debt, leave 
the future of their finance to take care of itself, or, rather. 
for that is the truth, make up their minds to borrow a 
few millions every year until the time is convenient for repeat- 
ing the funding operation. They will live from hand to mouth, 
hoping that, even if no favourable turn of events should come, 
some other Government, possibly one not Republican at all, 
will have to provide for the resulting difticulties. 

A great deal of the financial weakness of the successive 
Republican Ministries of the Republic arises from their short 
duration. No Minister believes that he will remain in power 
for more than two years at the outside, and no Minister, 
therefore, feels inclined to undertake disagreeable work, the 
benefit of which will be reaped, if at all, by his successor. His 
own responsibility is so limited, his own chance of success so 
slight, his own fear of consequences is so reduced, that to carry 
on his Department for the time becomes his only ambition. 
He is, in fact, in his own eyes not a Minister at all, but only a 
man charged with affairs until a successor is chosen, who, if a 
composite majority is offended, may arrive at any moment. The 
first object, therefore, is not to offend that majority, or, rather, 
any of its component parts; and boldness of counsel, or even of 
criticism, becomes absolutely impossible. M. de Freycinet and 
his colleagues:are not only afraid to retrench and afraid to tax, 
but they are afraid to defend the plainest social rights. Four- 
fifths of all Frenchmen are property-owners, yet because a small 
section of the Liberals are Extremists and a smaller section 
Socialists, the Ministry are afraid to say that at Decazeville,-as 
elsewhere, they will carry out the laws ; and while proclaiming 
the rights of the State and of the labourers, they treat the 
rights of owners as claims which cannot, it is true, be denied, 
but which require apology. The weakness of the Ministry 
during the discussion on the Decazeville strike has pro- 
duced a profound effect in France, at which no one who 
at all understands French society need wonder. The Govern- 
ment almost apologised for not confiscating the mines because 
the miners wished it, and tried hard to show that in refusing 
they were actuated mainly by consideration for the miners, 
who, said the Minister at War, need not mind the presence of 
the soldiers, for they were drawn from the same classes as 
themselves. It is openly said in Paris that if doctrines like 
these are to prevail, there is no hope except in the Orleanists ; 
but, in trath, they do not prevail. A Republican Ministry 
which dared to put the finances right, to defend the rights 
of property as rights, and not as accidentally existing 
obstacles to Communism, and to say plainly that no 
quarrel about wages justified capital punishment by Lynch- 
law, would be supported by three-fourths of France, Re- 
publican as well as Reactionary, and would probably obtain 
a long lease of power. The peasantry in France are certainly 
not fickle in their likings, It is the weakness of successive 
Ministries, and the anarchical character of a Chamber 


which cannot be dissolved, that are ruining the Republic, and 
not any change of opinion in the great body of the people. 
The Republic, however, is being ruined; and if any accident— 
such as an affront to the Army—should produce a Dictatorship, 
every proprietor in France would feel that:a danger had been 
removed. Now, in France there are five millions of pro- 
prietors, 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON POOR RELIEF. 


it is pleasant to find that the Government is not yet quite 
carried away by the flowing stream of Socialism. So 
excited has been public feeling by sensational reports of dis- 
tress, which, though it exists, is far from unprecedented, and 
so loose is the thinking current in the House of Commons, that 
there was positive danger lest some new and rash method of 
providing relief for the unemployed should, in a moment of 
impulse, have been hastily adopted. A section of the Radicals 
evidently incline towards a renewal of the discredited experi- 
ment of State works; there are Tories who believe that State 
subsidies rapidly attract votes; and the Parnellites, who are 
now eighty-six, will vote for anything which empties the 
Treasury, and can be called democratic. A vote like that which 
turned the London Parksinto commons might have been obtained 
for some wild resolution, such as the right of all men to labour, 
and the sensible classes might have been brought into direct 
collision with the able-bodied residuum, which could then have 
pleaded a Parliamentary vote for its favourite panacea, It is evi- 
dent, however, from the debatein the House on Friday week, and 
from Mr. Chamberiain’s Circular to Poor-law Guardians, that 
the old economical ideas still influence the authorities, and 
that while they fully recognise the momentary necessity of 
liberal relief, they are determined neither to disorganise labour 
nor to pauperise the people. Mr. Dawson, a new Tory Member, 
on Friday week, put the proposal in its best form by asking for 
the creation of small harbours, which, he said, would be bene- 
ficial to commerce and the fishing industry, and would lead to 
a great saving of life. This, he argued, was the time to make 
them, for labour was now cheap, and in making them the 
Government would draw off the unemployed. This proposal 
was, of course, only relief work under a new name; for if 
such harbours were wanted, they would be made in the regular 
way, every proprietor along the coast being eager to gain the 
profit a useful harbour secures to the owner of the soil; but 
still, it was plausible in form. Such a work looks useful, is 
“philanthropic,” and does not materially interfere with 
ordinary industry. The House, however, was in a reasoning 
mood, and would listen to no such proposal. Mr. Mundella— 
a tried philanthropic Radical, who has done more for 
the real workers than most men of his generation— 
almost ridiculed the suggestion, showing conclusively that such 
harbours were not wanted; that when wanted, they returned 
great profits to private speculators; that if they were voted, a 
minute part of the money would go to unskilled labourers ; 
that such labourers must be drawn from the neighbourhood, 
and not from London ; and finally, that such works could not 
be begun for a year and a half, the Government having pre- 
viously to expropriate the land, to settle designs, and to collect 
the necessary scientific supervision. His speech was literally 
unanswerable, but he did not stand alone. Somewhat to the 
surprise of the House, Mr. Bradlaugh, who understands the 
opinions of working men, strongly protested in their name 
against the idea that the central power ought to relieve 
even hunger, declaring that trade was too heavily weighted 
already, and that “the interference of Government neutral- 
ised the self-reliant action of the local authorities, through 
which distress could alone be relieved.” And Mr. 
Chamberlain, who certainly cannot be accused of under- 
stating the claim of the poor, and who is on this sub- 
ject the responsible Minister, utterly rejected the scheme. It 
might aid commerce, in which case commerce, and not the 
State, ought to pay for it; but it would not save many lives, 
the great loss of life occurring on those portions of the coast 
already well provided with harbours. The State could not 
save every life, unless, indeed, as Mr. Milner Gibson had once: 
remarked in answer to a similar application, “ you could find 
some means of towing a harbour of refuge at the back of every 
ship,” or, we may add, could prohibit the dangerous practice 
of going to sea altogether. He did not believe that the 
actual amount of pauperism was unprecedented—though there 
was grave distress among those who refused to beg—and he 
held that really to relieve such distress by works, there must 
be work provided everywhere. If, however, work must be 
provided everywhere, the local authorities were sufficient, and 
there was no pretext for demanding the interference of the 
State. 

The House, it was clear, accepted these ideas, which formerly, 
when the country was a little less bewildered by a rush of soft- 
headed “ philanthropy,” would have been considered self-evi- 
dent truths, and on Monday Mr. Chamberlain proceeded to act 
on them. He issued a Circular to all Boards of Guardians, stating 





that the Local Government Board fully admitted the prevalans 
of distress which might become acute; but held eae = 
relaxation of the general rule at present obtaining whid 
requires as a condition of relief to able-bodied male. a 
on the ground of their being out of employment, the pire +4 
ance of an order for admission to the workhouse, or the 
formance of an adequate task of work as a labour-test van 
be most disastrous, as tending directly to restore the conditi 
of things which, before the reform of the Poor-laws, destroped 
the independence of the labouring classes, and increased the 
poor-rate until it became an almost insupportable burden,” 
The object, therefore, says Mr. Chamberlain, must be to seek 
some method of relief which retains the labour-test, which 
will not be inviting, yet which will not make paupers of the 
distressed; and he suggests that the Guardians should 
wherever possible, find work which all can do, spade 
labour or the perfecting of street roadways being the best 
and should offer it to the unemployed at wages some. 
thing less than those ordinarily paid. In this way, the 
unemployed would be relieved, the public would be benefited 
the “ pauper stigma” would be avoided, while the labourers 
would have no temptation, when the necessity was over, to 
avoid returning to their ordinary pursuits. The Guardians 
alone can discriminate between real and false applications, and 
those Guardians who find such works may rely on it, Mr, 
Chamberlain promises, that the Department will, when neces. 
sary, advance them money on lenient terms. This Circular 
embodies, we believe, the best principle on which exceptional 
relief to the able-bodied men out of work can possibly be 
afforded. It saves them from the hunger which the com. 
munity, having accepted the principle of a Poor-law, is bound 
to prevent; it relieves them of the fear of being classed 
with permanent paupers; it prevents the grave evils which 
arise from overcrowded workhouses; and it maintains the 
great idea that the man who can support himself is bound to 
do so, and not to seek to live at the expense of his toiling 
brethren. That last argument, which is the strongest of all, 
and which should press with special weight upon the minds 
of Socialists, is the one to which they pay the least atten- 
tion. They say that the only source of wealth is labour; 
yet they, of all men, are the readiest to fine that labour in 
the amount required for the maintenance of those who labour 
less. Their doctrine of payment according to need, instead of 
according to agreement, is the death-warrant of the claim of 
labour to all that it produces ; but they go on repeating it as 
if it were unanswerable, We are happy to see that the 
Government, while pitiful and considerate to distress, being 
careful even to consult the amour propre of the relieved, and to 
avoid the appearance of almsgiving, still takes its stand on the 
ancient law, which is, it seems, too stern for modern thought, 
but which will not take itself away for all the dreamers in 
the world, “ He that will not work, neither shall he eat.” That 
is “ hard ” doctrine, it is said, and perhaps it is hard ; but it is 
not half so hard as the fact, which even Mr. Hyndman would 
admit, that there can be no corn without cultivation, and that 
cultivation involves continuous and painful toil. 


SECOND BALLOTS: PRO AND CON. 


ee force of the argument against importing the French 

system of a second ballot in elections in which no 
candidate receives an absolute majority of the votes polled will 
be best seen by considering the reasons urged in support of 
the proposal. At first sight, these reasons are exceedingly 
forcible. Representation becomes little better than a name if 
a Member of Parliament expresses the wishes of a mere fraction 
of his nominal constituents. Yet, when an election is decided 
by a single ballot, this may easily happen. Among the candi- 
dates there are, we will suppose, a Conservative, a Democratic 
Tory, a Moderate Liberal, a Radical, a Socialist, an Anti- 
Vaccinationist, and a Total Abstainer,—seven gentlemen 
soliciting the votes of one perplexed constituency. In other words, 
the Conservative and the Liberal Parties are each split into 
two, and there are three groups besides, each fighting for its 
own hand. Consequently, a candidate has only to poll one vote 
more than any other of his six rivals to be sure of his return. 
The support given to him may only just exceed one-seventh of 
the votes polled, yet he enters the House of Commons with 
all the air of representing an absolute majority of the electors. 
If he belongs to either of the two recognised political 
parties, the absurdity of this state of things may escape 
notice. Conservatives and Tories are, or are supposed 
to be, sufficiently alike to make it a matter of indiffer- 
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ence except to local zealots, which shade of opinion is 
returned ; and until lately, at all events, the same thing was 
true of Liberals and Radicals. But in the case just 
ut, it may easily happen that one of the three eccentric 
groups possesses this slight but decisive superiority, and 
then the constituency ceases for that Parliament to be a 
Jitical unit, and takes rank as the embodiment of a parti- 
salar craze. Under the French system, this danger would be 
averted. Each of the two political parties would make up its 
internal schisms, and put forward a single candidate, and, 
according as Conservatism or Liberalism, in the most general 
gense of the term, predominated among the electors, a Con- 
gervative or a Liberal would be returned on the second ballot. 
In this way, the evils attending the subdivision of parties in a 
constituency would disappear by reason of the opportunity 
given to the several fractions to reconsider the validity of the 
differences which seemed at first to make it impossible for 
them to act together. 

The first objection to this plan is the one raised by Mr. 
Bright, in the letter which was printed a few days back. It 
would tend directly to the multiplication of candidates, and, 
consequently, to the cost and trouble of elections. At present, 
a candidate who divides his party, or seeks to make the con- 
test turn on an issue not directly political, knows the risk to 
which he exposes the constituency, and, what is perhaps more to 
the purpose, the constituency knows it. Under the French system 
there is no such risk. The automatic second ballot puts every- 
thing right. Consequently, the popular disapproval which 
now acts as a deterrent to the multiplication of candidates would 
lose its force. Where there was much division of opinion 
in a constituency, the first election would become little 
more than a test ballot,—a means of determining which of 
the candidates should run in the final heat. This is very far, 
however, from being the only, or even the chief, objection to 
the French plan. A graver fault is that it tends to put 
apparent unity in the place of real unity. Let us take the 
common case of a constituency in which the Liberal Party is 
divided into two well-defined sections, neither of which can 
hope to earry its candidate without the help of the other. At 
present, the section, whichever it is, to which the ultimate 
choice of a candidate is committed is under strong induce- 
ments to put forward a man who will command as many votes 
as possible among the other section. If the Radicals are the 
stronger, they will be anxious to find a moderate Radical. If 
the Moderates predominate, they will be anxious to choose 
rather a Radically inclined Moderate. The whole business 
is, within certain limits, one of compromise. The stronger 
section, of course, gives less and takes more than the weaker ; 
but the principle of give and take is maintained. The 
French system leaves no room for this process. The Moderates 
and the Radicals know that they can run their respective can- 
didates without any fear of letting in a Conservative, and each 
is naturally intent upon selecting the man who represents the 
particular section most exactly. But when the second ballot 
comes, and the Moderate or the Radical has to retire because 
the other has secured a few more votes, what is the result ? 
Simply this, that the Moderates or the Radicals have to submit 
to be represented, not as under the English system by the 
Member of the other section who is most in agreement with 
them, but by the one that is least in agreement with them. It 
is a case not of compromise, but of surrender. 

Even this is not th2 worst feature of the second ballot. To 
discover what that worst feature is, we must look to France, 
and note the effect the system has had upon the fortunes of 
the Left Centre. No doubt their own timidity and irresolution 
have been mainly to blame for the virtual disappearance of a 
party which, fifteen years ago, was supreme in the country. 
But this great collapse—a collapse the consequences of which 
promise to extend far beyond the particular party it has over- 
taken—is in part due to the working of the second ballot. 
But for this, one of two things must have happened. Hither 
the known determination of the Moderate Republicans not to 
vote for a Radical would have affected the selection of the 
Republican candidate, or the persistence of a double set of 
Republican candidates would have Jet in the Conservative 
candidate. In the latter case, at the next election the Left 
Centre ia the constituency would have had two strings 
to its bow. The Radicals would have been tempted to pro- 
pose terms in order to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
defeat ; the Conservatives, foreseeing this, would have been 
tempted to put forward the candidate best suited to catch 
Left-Centre votes. Instead of the battle lying more and more, 
as it has done, between Royalists and Radicals, it would have 








been more and more between Conservative and Radical 
Republicans. England, happily, is yet a long way from such 
a pass as that in which France now finds herself. But in these 
days events move fast, and if the second ballot has helped ever 
so little to place France where she is, we have no wish to see 
the experiment tried in England. 

So far we have assumed that the second ballot, if set up in 
England, would really bring about that retirement of candi- 
dates representing defeated minorities which almost always 
takes place in France. We are not at all sure, however, that this 
is not assuming a great deal too much. ‘It is not certain,” 
as Mr. Bright shrewdly says, “ that the defeated minority with 
us would always support at a second contest the candidate who 
defeated them in the first.” In France, the moral pressure under 
which such a defeated minority acts is very much greater than it 
would bein England. The result of letting in a Conservative in 
France, if it happened often enough, would be to replace the Re- 
public by a Monarchy. In England, the result of letting in a 
Conservative would at most be to lessen the pace or modify the 
details of reforming legislation. Wherever, therefore, there is 
sufficient reason—whether that reason be found in strength of 
conviction or in the extreme views of the Radical candidate— 
to run a Moderate candidate in the first instance, it might 
equally operate to prevent his withdrawal. Nor would this 
be true of Moderates only. It is not uncommon to hear 
Radicals protest their willingness to be represented by a Con- 
servative if they cannot be represented by a Radical ; and this 
philosophical indifference to the worst that can befall might 
blind them to the duty of withdrawing in favour of a Whig. 
At the best, as it seems to us, a second ballot would be harm- 
less ; at the worst, it would be mischievous. A course which 
involves only these two alternatives is certainly not one to 
be adopted. 


THE RAILWAY BILL. 


T is a curious example of the potent effect of mere lapse 
of time, that Mr. Mundella’s Railway and Cana! Traffic 
Bill has been received by every newspaper but the Times with 
a pean of praise, while Mr. Chamberlain’s Railway Regulation 
Acts Amendment Bill of two years ago was received with a 
shout of execration by traders, and with silent bat stubborn 
opposition by railway directors. Yet, in point of fact, there is 
very little substantial difference between them. The present 
Bill contains less than the former Bill. The former attempted 
to make, this Bill does not attempt to make, provision for the 
safety of the public, whether travellers or railway servants, as 
regards level crossings, and to enforce punctuality in passenger 
trains. But the chief part of the former Bill, as of this Bill, 
dealt with the rates for goods traffic, and the main provisions 
of each are substantially the same. But the provisions which 
in 1884 were regarded as treason to traders cr despotism over 
directors, are now apparently accepted as a fair compromise by 
both parties. The chief provision of the Bill is to make the 
Railway Commission, established in 1873, a permanent Coart, 
to make it a superior Court, and, in fact, constitute it, as we 
said in 1884, a Railway Division of the High Court of Justice. 
Mr. Chamberlain did not, however, propose to remove, and 
this Bill does propose to remove, the present members of the 
Commission, and add them to the great army of the unemployed 
who permanently receive relief at the expense of the State. 
It is, no doubi, a good change to give the legal chief of the 
Commission the status of a Judge of the High Court of 
Justice; but it is extremely doubtful whether one Judge 
will be enough. There is no doubt that an additional Com- 
mon-Law Judge, as well as an additional Chancery Judge, 
is wanted now. The Railway Judge may suggest a com- 
promise ; but he must be an additional Judge, able to help in 
the Queen’s Bench Division and on election petitions, and not 
one of the present Judges ordered to take railway work as an 
odd job in the intervals of his present work. A new provision, 
however, is that the Chief Commissioner is to change with 
change of venue. The Commission is to sit in Ireland or 
Scotland on demand, to try Irish or Scotch railway cases ; and 
when it does so, the Chief Commissioner is to be an Irish or 
Scotch Judge, instead of the English Riilway Judge; buat the 
lay members of the Commission are to be the same persons in 
each country. This is a modified, but hardly a good, form of 
the roving Court which has been proposed for all Private-Bill 
legislation. It may be accepted as a precedent making in the 
right direction. 
The work of the Commission, as in the old Bill, is to determine 
all questions of traflicfacilities, undue preference, station or other 
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public accommodation ; to force Companies to agree together 
for public facilities ; and to determine railway rating appeals, 
if the Quarter-Sessions Court chooses to transfer the cases. 
The next most important provision of the Bill is that com- 
pelling the Railway Companies within a year to reclassify and 
rearrange their charges for carriage of goods. What are called 
terminal charges are to be specifically but (apparently) 
separately included. It was for a provision to a similar effect 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill in 1884 was so vehemently 
attacked by certain traders. At the time we warned the 
traders to accept the Bill proffered, lest worse things should 
happen. Worse things have happened. It has since been 
decided that, contrary to the prevailing doctrine, these charges, 
both for station and siding accommodation as well as for 
handling, were legal. Now, therefore, the Companies have 
the law on their side, instead of a mere concession of a claim, 
and will make the best of it. Instead of the prospect of 
station terminals being used as a means of forcing the Com- 
panies to come to Parliament to revise their rates in general 
for the sake of getting something conceded for terminals, now 
terminals are a recognised charge, to be assessed in addition 
to other charges. Instead of coming to Parliament direct, 
however, the Companies are to present a classification of goods 
and a schedule of maximum rates to the Board of Trade; 
and the Board of Trade, having settled them, is to include 
them in a Provisional Order. As, however, every part of 
the Provisional Order may be petitioned against, and if peti- 
tioned against is to be referred to a Joint Committee of both 
Tiouses, it is perhaps questionable whether the ultimate gain 
will be great. The substitution of a Joint Committee of both 
Houses, instead of separate Committees of each House, in the 
event of a Parliamentary contest, is a distinct change for the 
better, which is also borrowed from the recommendations of the 
would-be reformers of Private-bill legislation, and, after the 
Manchester Ship Canal Bill, should certainly approve itself as 
worthy of being adopted for all private measures. One new 
feature added to the Bill by Mr. Mundella, which also sets a 
valuable example, is the creation of a Board of Conciliation, 
as adopted from the States, and originally, we believe, 
traceable to a French origin. The Board of Trade may 
receive a complaint from any one against a Railway Company 
as to unreasonable charges or oppressive conduct, call upon the 
Railway Company to answer it, and endeavour, through the 
action of Commissioners appointed by the Board, to bring the 
two parties to an amicable arrangement. In this way it is 
possible that the Railway Commission might in time be starved 
out, and the expensive, dilatory, often unsatisfactory recourse 
to lawyers and a Law Court dispensed with. It is an experiment 
which Mr. Mundella has shown great courage in advocating, 
especially in face of Sir Richard Webster, and it is one which 
deserves all success. 

Altogether, the Bill is a reasonable proposal of as strong a 
character as could be expected after the recommendations of 
the Select Committee of 1882, un which, like its predecessor, 
it is mainly founded. Both the Companies and the traders 
will do well to let it pass as a compromise. It does not 
attempt to grapple with the real difficulty of the situation,—the 
question of unequal charges, and the total disregard of equal 
mileage rates now prevalent; but that could not be expected 
in face of the findings of the Commission of 1867 and the 
Committee of 1882. These questions can be, and probably 
will be, fought out when the Companies come to classify 
and schedule their rates before the Board of Trade, or 
before the Railway Commission. The argument that long- 
distance rates, especially in connection with imports from 
abroad, are to be so cut down as to compete with sea-carriage 
successfully, is only a tenable one within strict limits, If the 
rates are so lowered as to be rendered unremunerative, it is no 
advantage, but a loss, to the community, substituting a really 
dearer for a cheaper mode of carriage; especially when the 
effect of the artificial cheapness is to benefit a foreign pro- 
ducer at the expense not only of the home producer, but of 
the home shareholder. So, too, it is no real advantage to the 
nation to enable Glasgow sugar to be carried at a less rate to 
certain English towns than London sugar, one hundred 
miles nearer, can be carried for. The only difference is that 
an undue preference is given to the Glasgow sugar-refiner at 
the expense of the railway shareholder. The full price of 
carriage is paid, but paid not by the consumer, but by the 
carrier, who neglects his natural profits for the sake of an 
artificial one, and stifles the near traffic by too high rates 
for the sake of a distant traffic at unremunerative rates. 
Equal mileage rates are, no doubt, impossible for long and short 








distances, but a proportionate mileage rate is not j . 

The system of sacrificing the home vie the near ieee 
foreign and distant traffic may be, and is, carried to unre 1 
able and disastrous lengths. As Mr. Mundella said pe 
respect is required for the petite culture in railways a 
farming. It may suit the ambitions and the aspirations of 
directors and managers to import green cheese from the moo 2 
but if they sacrifice Cheddar and Cheshire to it, they make th 
country pay for the satisfaction of their feelings, and on 
they have killed off the production of Cheddar and Cheshire, 
they find that in bad times the traffic in moon cheese will not 
paya dividend. Certain it is that a power of revision or control 
in somebody beyond the managers or directors concerned is 
a necessity to prevent the principle of extension of markets 
being carried to a prejudicial extent. This Bill will, in effect 
give to some extent such a power of revision and control 
and therefore it should be supported. 








SOCIALIST RAGE. 


M® CHAMPION announced the principle on which he, as 
one of the Socialists, was prepared to act, in words which 
he expressly declared to be carefully considered and “sober,” 
when he said on Sunday, at the meeting of the unemployed, 
that “if he thought the miserable system under which they 
lived, and all its attendant horrors, could be done away with 
to-morrow by cutting the throats of that million and a quarter 
of people who took so much more than their share of the bounties 
of Nature, he would, if it was possible, do it with his own hand 
that minute ;” and this announcement was received by (we hope) 
the very few who distinctly heard him, with “loud cheers.” Can 
we be face to face with a more momentous fact than that an edu. 
cated man should make such a speech as this to a miscellaneous 
crowd in London, and that that miscellaneous crowd should 
applaud the remark? What does the sentence really mean? 
Certainly one of two things,—either that Mr. Champion and 
those who cheered him think there is no moral law of any 
kind in existence to compare in sacredness and obligation 
with the duty of sharing equally the bounties of Nature 
amongst all the human race; or else that there is no moral 
law at all, and that pity is an emotion which deliberately 
counts the number of those who compete for it, and makes no 
scruple of wringing the necks as well as the hearts of the few 
in order to fill the pockets of the many. Well, if there is any 
appreciable number of average men to be found who accept 
either position, and are able to act upon it, we should certainly 
expect that the anarchists will soon get the best of it, and throw 
everything into confusion. For it does not take a large minority 
of society,—it takes a very small minority indeed, if completely 
bereft of principle and fear,—to make the structure of human 
society simply impossible. Conceive for a moment what a very 
small organisation acting steadily on either position would mean. 
Take the position that there is no moral law to compare iu 
sacredness and obligation with the duty of sharing equally the 
bounties of Nature with all the other members of the human 
race. What will it imply? It will certainly imply, as Mr. 
Champion frankly puts it, that murder on an enormous 
scale will become a duty whenever and wherever it affords 
a reasonable certainty to those who undertake it, of promoting 
a more equal division of property among the great human 
family ; nor will murder stop, as Mr. Champion, in his great 
moderation, proposed to stop, at the million and a quarter, 
while so many millions remain who will still have “so much 
more than their share of the bounties of Nature.” If a league 
of dynamiters really see their way to inspiring such a panic as 
would upset the present order of things entirely, and putting @ 
Socialistic party at the head of affairs, it would then become 
the bounden duty of that league to blow up not merely the Houses 
of Parliament, but all the richer quarters of London, in order to 
achieve the ruin out of which a new division of property 
might proceed. It is true that even when that was effected, 
if the English Socialists knew that under their revised system 
they were much richer than the Swiss, or the Belgians, or 
the Spaniards, there ought to be a new league organised 
to terrorise the English Socialists into dividing their wealth 
with the Swiss, or the Belgians, or the Spaniards ; and 
then, again, if it appeared that the Esquimaus, or the natives 
of Terra del Fuego, were enjoying only a very minute share of 
the bounties of Nature, another burst of terrorism to enforce 4 
large export of wealth to those humble tribes would become 4 
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duty. In a word, take the duty of ensuring an equal division 
: ie pounties of Nature amongst the inhabitants of the 
— h for the primary moral principle, and a reign of unlimited 
: rorism, lasting till an impossible task had been completed, 
” ht to be organised by those who accepted that principle as 
the regenerating force of human society. There is no conceiv- 
able crime which could not be legitimately committed under the 
anction of such a principle as this. What are the bounties of 
sane! Is not domestic peace and affection one of them? 
Why isa man to have “ more than his share ” of domestic peace 
and affection? A man with a bad wife, or a woman with a 
pad husband, would be justified by such a principle in under- 
mining the peace of any other family if thereby the misery at 
home could be alleviated. Then, again, do not the bounties of 
Nature include such gifts as genius, beauty, talent, even the 
capacity for industry. Why should men be endowed with such 
unequal shares of these bounties ? And as they are so endowed, 
why are not men as much justified in trying to redress the 
balance by insisting that the man of genius or talent shall at 
jeast hand over his gains to men of no genius or talent asa small 
compensation for the absence of that genius or talent, as they are 
in trying to redress the balance by dividing amongst the poor the 
wealth which has been inherited by the rich from their ancestors 
under the usual laws of inheritance? Take for your first prin- 
ciple, as Mr. Champion would appear to do in the better of the 
two constructions which we have put on his announced belief,— 
that there is no duty to compare with the duty of compelling a 
moreequal division of the bounties of Nature,—and it follows abso- 
lately that even robbery, murder, adultery, prolonged terrorism, 
if they do but result in taking a good deal away from the happier 
possessor's of blessings of any kind, and in giving a good deal to 
those destitute or comparatively destitute of those blessings, are 
not sins and crimes, but of the very essence of virtue. Such a prin- 
ciple results in pure anarchy. And if there be any appreciable 
number of people who hold Mr. Champion’s view, and have the 
audacity to act upon it, unquestionably the existing provisions 
for maintaining order in the highly complex society of modern 
days could never hold out for many months against them. We are 
notso much shocked by Mr. Champion’s own assertion, as by the 
cheers with which it was received. He, for all we know, may 
be simply moonstruck with these wild Socialistic ideas. But that 
even the most wretched out of London streets should not recoil 
from such an announcement as his, does, we admit, alarm us. 


Of course, if we take the other construction of his meaning, 
which denies all moral law at all, while it makes pity at once an 
overpowering and a calculating instinct,—for Mr. Champion’s 
pity counts heads before deciding whither it shall lead us,—the 
confusion is worse still. For if there be no moral obligation in 
existence, those who do not feel the prick of this calculating pity 
have quite as much right to resist the cut-throat pity to which Mr. 
Champion, under certain conditions, proposes to surrender him- 
self,as Mr. Champion himself has to yield to it. If the reason why 
he would not hesitate to begin the job of a million odd murders, 
supposing he thought it likely to lead to a more equal distribu- 
tion of the bounties of Nature, be that his pity for the miserable 
multitude is much deeper than his pity for the victims of his knife, 
then any one who finds that his pity for special individuals 
whose qualities have a personal attraction for him, is much deeper 
than his pity for the “ dim, common populations,” would evidently 
be fully justified in murdering Mr. Champion in the effort 
to save some of the more attractive of Mr. Champion’s victims. 
Indeed, once get rid of all trace of the moral law, and there is 
no more to be said either for one form of pity than for another 
form of it, or, indeed, for pity of any kind as compared with 
selfishness of any kind. On that principle, selfishness and pity 
stand on the same level, and have a perfect right to fight it out 
as best they may. 

_ Indeed, the only true province in which the instinct of 
justice can work wisely to diminish the inequalities of the 
human lot, is the province of those artificial arrangements by 
which society sometimes renders it more difficult than it need 
be for the poor and miserable to improve their condition, and 
More easy than it should be for the rich and happy to do so, 
As for the notion of really rendering the different lots of different 
men equal, that notion strikes at the very constitution of the 
universe as we know it. Even plants are not equal,—one 
growing on a poor soil and flourishing only because it can extract 
More nourishment from a poor soil than its more delicate and 
luxuriant competitors which need a richer soil. Animals are not 
equal, the bird of swifter fight and keener eye enjoying vast 








advantages over the bird of slow flight and dim eye. As for 
men and women, they are unequal in their gifts from birth, and 
unequal in their power of improving those gifts. It would be 
as impossible to keep their property equal without the most 
frighful waste of power, as it would be to render their happiness 
exactly equal where the temperaments which condition happi- 
ness are so various. And if it could be managed, the result would 
be purely mischievous. Some people have a genius for deriving 
real happiness from property, and for distributing happiness 
through their possession of property. It is in every respect 
desirable that they should exercise these gifts. Others have 
no such faculty, and are both happier and better as poor men 
than they would be as rich men. What is needed is to increase 
indefinitely men’s wish to help each other, and to diminish all 
the many artificial difficulties placed in the way of that true 
help. What is thoroughly mischievous is to attempt to parcel 
out property equally amongst all, in spite of the fact that 
the faculty for acquiring, and using, and distributing property 
is divided so very unequally amongst all. The object for which 
Mr. Champion is willing to begin the butchery of a million and 
a quarter of human beings is an utterly mischievous object. If 
he could effect it artificially, even without that butchery, he 
would do nothing but harm. If he could effect it naturally, by 
greatly increasing the thrift of the poor, and the opportunity 
for putting that thrift into exercise, he would do, no doubt, 
infinite good; but that is not an object which can be carried out 
without a very potent and impressive moral law, which not only 
paralyses the hands of murderers and visits their hearts with 
remorse, but which is so “ exceeding broad” that it hampers the 
acquisition of wealth by a thousand honourable scruples, and 
moulds the generous man into comparative indifference to 
wealth before it confers upon him any wealth that can be truly 
regarded as a privilege or a blessing. 





AN EXPENSIVE VANITY. 

oo was done, we suppose, in the case of “The Queen 

v. Richard Belt.” We see no reason to impugn the 
verdict at which the jury arrived after a most careful inquiry, 
and certainly none to arraign the righteousness of the sentence. 
If Belt did swindle Sir William Abdy in the way contended, he 
fully deserved twelve months’ hard labour; and the evidence 
seemed to show past question that he did. His counsel 
hardly denied, for example, that Belt palmed off upon a 
man who had been his benefactor £3,500 worth of diamonds 
which he had purchased for £1,975, upon the false pre- 
tence that he had bought them of Mrs. Morfey, a non-existent, 
and, indeed, impossible, “ mistress of the Sultan.” Thatis a 
fraud, and a fraud of a bad kind, deserving the severe 
punishment which frauds of the kind, we fancy, when com- 
mitted on a smaller scale, in the sale of horses, for 
instance, very often escape. Belt knew quite well he was 
cheating and not merely overcharging, or he would not have 
invented such elaborate stories; and our orly doubt is whether, as 
the whole story is obviously not told, the prosecutor may not 
have tacitly consented that the prisoner should overcharge him, 
though not, of course, to the extent which he afterwards dis- 
covered. He lent Richard Belt, or gave him, a large sum; 
he allowed him to charge him 6 per cent. for unpaid debts for 
diamonds; and he clearly had employed him as agent in 
transactions the precise nature of which was not allowed 
to transpire in Court. It is pretty clear, however, that 
Richard Belt availed himself of his opportunities to rob, 
and whether Sir W. Abdy was or was not credulous or 
silly in allowing him those opportunities, is beside the 
matter tried. Justice was done on the whole, and to us the 
main interest of the trial is in the illustration it affords of a 
weakness which is at once one of the most widely diffused and 
the most unaccountable of all human foibles. What is it that 
makes men, otherwise sensible, fancy they can buy valuable 
things at less prices than they are worth, when traders in 
those very things are compelled to give full value for them ? 
Everybody laughs at Sir W. Abdy for believing that he 
knew all about diamonds, and then giving twice or three times 
their value for stones, which, be it remembered, have nearly 
as definite a price as gold; but this form of conceit 
is constantly shown by other men about other articles. Men, 
often very sensible men, constantly believe that they know 
everything about horses, much more, in fact, than dealers do, 
and on the strength of their knowledge they give long prices 
for beasts at which no dealer would look a second time. Large 
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fortunes have been repeatedly wasted in our time in buying 
galleries of “Old Masters,” in which the purchaser implicitly 
believed. upon the strength of his own discernment, and continued 
to believe, in spite of evidence, up to the moment of his death. 
In one such case, a gallery was bequeathed to a Municipality 
in which there was scarcely anything upon which it was worth 
while to pay the Legacy-duty. The bric-a-brac dealers constantly 
meet men who, shrewd as regards many articles, as regards 
others “ask to be taken in;” and stockbrokers occasionally 
meet a keen client, upon whom, as regards a_ particular 
purchase, advice is thrown away. He “knows” that Con- 
federate Steck or Ship Transport Bonds are good, and under that 
delusion he will chuck his whole fortune, as one particular 
owner of acres did, confidently into the sea. The delusion is 
even stronger about subjects so small that no one makes atrade 
of taking advantage of it. The writer has twice in life known 
men who were convinced that their very ordinary libraries 
would, at their deaths, produce fortunes, and who would relate 
with intense delight stories of “ finds ’”’ which, if they had only 
been real, would morally have been scarcely distinguishable 
from robberies ; while the number of Englishmen abroad who 
are sure they can distinguish valuable curios from curios 
without value, and who lose their money serenely under that 
conviction, is untold. They are by no means always fools, 
either ; aud the contrast between their general keenness and 
their particular stupidity is sometimes misinterpreted by their 
friends into a monomania. 

It is no monomania, but a form of vanity, the oddity of which 
consists not in the sway it obtains, but in the fact that it is 
unfounded. All pleasures master those who feel them too much, 
and the gratification of vanity is a pleasure of the most decided 
kind. Nor is there any vanity stronger in the vain than the 
vanity of separate knowledge, whether profitable or unprofit- 
able. If a vain man knew Apache thoroughly, and the fact 
were brought strongly out in a company which did not know 
whether Apaches were Indians or negroes, he would be greatly 
pleased, and would probably do or say something silly under 
the influence of his pleasure. He would want to exhibit, and 
would probably either talk or sing in Apache, with an idea that 
he was giving either instruction or delight. There is nothing 
strange in that, for the man does know what other men do not, 
and is enjoying the pleasure of separateness; but the amateur 
deaier, like Sir W. Abdy or the knowing young officer of 
Dragoous who buys screws, does not know, and why is he so 
satisfied with himself ? Why, to begin with, does he not know his 
own iguorance? A dealer would, and would go on picking up 
information till he was, at all events, fairly safe, and could not 
be grievously taken in; but the amateur of this kind takes no 
trouble, and is content to be ill-informed. There is nothing to pre- 
vent his learning as well as the dealer, be the subject horses, 
or pictures, or precious stones, or anything else; but asa rule, 
with rare exceptions, he never will do it. Then why is he self- 
deceived ? Nobody else is. The student of any rare subject, 
be it a history, or a language, or a remote country, usually 
knows exactly where his knowledge fails him, and how much 
more there is to know, and can detect in an instant the man 
who is better informed on his own subject than himself; but 
the would-be amateur is often wholly ignorant of his own limits, 
and will stake money in quantities in profound reliance on his 
own non-existent knowledge. ‘That is surely a singular form 
of vanity. It is exceedingly difficult to conceive that the self- 
delusion is perfect, and that in one department of life alone 
many amateurs honestly believe themselves to know, better 
than professionals, things of which they actually know next to 
nothing. 

We believe that, apart from mere silliness or want of common 
judgment—which is, of course, a frequent factor iu such 
trausactions—the explanation of them is that two passions are 
at work at once. The vanity of the ignorant or half-ignorant 
amateur is excited by the opportunity of displaying know- 
ledge which other men do not possess, while his greed is 
aroused by the hope of making a great bargain. It will 
be found, we believe, in almost all such cases that the 
purchaser thinks he is getting his purchase much under its 
value, owing to “circumstances ’’ which he alone knows. He 
has had a “tip” about a horse, or knows that its owner is in 
need; he buys his old pictures of a ruined family, too proud to 
step into the open market; he offers for diamonds the history 
of which the possessor does not quite care to tell to tradesmen. 
It is the chance of a grand bargain, of an advantage nearly, 
though not quite, unfair, which blinds his judgment, and makes 
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him suppress his own inner doubt as to the completeness of his 


own knowledge. He may not be absolutely sure that he under. 
stands horses, or pictures, or diamonds; but he is absolutel 
sure that he understands “ the circumstances ;” and it is on a 
strength of that certainty, and not in reliance on his own 
skill, that he ultimately makes his bid. Dishonest traders in 
pictures understand this weakness well, and when demanding 
large prices for rubbish, are even more careful about fictitious 
pedigrees for their wares than about their manufacture. They 
know the amateur is more likely to distrust his own Critical 
skill than his own general judgment, and they offer the second 
temptation, which is, to speak plainly, the hope of spoil, jnst 
as Richard Belt did, and often, if the records of picture sales 
may be trusted, with as large a measure of success, The 
man vain of his special knowledge might still not care 
to pay for the gratification of his vanity—the vain being 
just as close-fisted as their neighbours—but the chance 
of being paid for gratifying it, of actually making gain, 
yet posing as an amateur connoisseur of mark, is too 
tempting to be resisted, and the bait is swallowed with. 
out further hesitation. It is greed rather than vanity 
which has prevailed, as it prevails every day among the 
extraordinary set of men who, knowing little of business and 
still less of the Stock Exchange, ruin themselves by purchasing 
bonds they do not understand, because they have “ private in. 
formation”? that they are being sold at a heavy loss. The 
temptation to get the better of the seller operates even more 
strongly than the hope of displaying their own wisdom in 
speculation. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
fein a 
THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY IN IRELAND. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Srr,— You have uttered so many wise and true words on the 
question of Home-rule for Ireland, that we observe with sur- 
prise that one of its difficulties has as yet received no adequate 
consideration from you. Yet we of the “loyal minority” know 
but too well how great and how real this difficulty is. We know 
it now by painful forebodings, only too fully justified,—God 
grant we may not know it soon by most bitter experience ! 

T allude to the religious difficulty. It is impossible to see 
how this can be met by the expedients proposed by English 
friends of Home-rule. How can it help the Protestants of the 
South, who are numerically weak, to give legislative independ- 
ence to the Protestants of the North, who are numerically 
strong, and therefore in far less danger of oppression? And 
how can it help the Protestant tenant, the Protestant shop- 
keeper, the Protestant day-labourer, to give compensation for 
loss of property to the Protestant landlord, who will be not 
merely tempted or induced, but probably forced to leave the 
country, and thus leave his poorer neighbours unprotected and 
unbefriended ¥ 

If it be said (as it was said lately in au otherwise excellent 
article in your paper) that “the flame of religious intolerauce is 
dying out,” I answer that this, if true at all, is certainly but 
half the truth. The flame of intolerance may seem to 
languish for want of aliment; but afford it only one blast 
of the life-giving oxygen of power, and you shall see it mount 
to Heaven, devouring all that seeks to oppose it. Experience 
teaches that if you steadily enforce toleration, the partisans of 
rival creeds learn their lesson, and by-and-by begin to like it, 
and to like each other too. Enforce peace, and amity follows in 
its train. But withdraw the restraining hand, permit—still 
more, encourage—outrage and persecution, and the whole 
hideous train of evils will ensue. Now, no one doubts that the 
practical result of Home-rule will be to throw the whole reality of 
power—at least in three provinces—into the hands of the Roman 
Catholic democracy, who will thus be placed under temptations 
to intolerance such as—I say not, no Catholic democracy, but n0 
democracy under Heaven with warm religious convictions and 
strong religious passions, would be able to resist. That they 
will not be resisted we have too good reason to infer, First, 
from universal experience in the past. Upon this I will not 
enlarge, because your space is precious, and also because the 
past is an open book, which all intelligent students can consult 
for themselves. Second, from the testimony of all candid wit- 
nesses, who know the real temper and spirit of the people. I 
shall call but two such witnesses, but they might be multiplied 
by hundreds. One, a Protestant, who had been a Land. 
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Leaguer, gave the following reason for abandoning the League. 

Coming home one day from a Land League meeting with some 

of his Roman Catholic friends, this conversation took place. 

«That's a nice place the Rector lives in.” —“ It will not long be 

his,” was the answer. ba What business has the likes of him in 

a Catholic country ? Like Mr. (the landlord], he will soon 

have to cut his stick and fly out of this.” The Protestant 

ventured the remark that the Rector was a quiet, inoffensive 
man, who did no one any harm. ‘‘ No matter; he must go, and 
all like him.”—“ Aud where will I go on Sundays ?”—* You 
will go to chapel with us,” was the answer. And there spoke— 
ho can doubt it ?—the Roman Catholic democracy of Ireland. 

Our next witness, to his honour not anonymous, shall be a 
Catholic, a man of high standing and proved ability. Dr. 
Maguire's pamphlet, “ England’s Duty to Ireland,” ought to be 
inthe hands of every English Liberal. He says :—“ Home-rule 
means the boycotting and massacre of the Loyalists. Boycott- 
ing and massacre! This cannot be too often dinned into the 
gars of the thirty odd millions of all shades of race, religion, and 
politics.” He goes on to prove his position at some length and 
with great force ; then he adds :—‘‘ We are told the majority will 
tolerate and protect the minority. Will they? Everything 
tells the other way.” Again:—‘ Mr. Parnell, in his recent 
sucking-dove speech on the Address, tells the Irish Protestants 
that he will protect them; but if the Irish Protestants prefer 
Mr. Parnell’s promises to Magna Charta, backed by bayonets 
that will not do for corkscrews, they are greater fools 
than they look.” Once more:—“TI ask, then, every English- 
man, every Scotchman, every Welshman, who attaches any 
meaning to the word ‘duty,’ ‘Is it his duty, not merely, as 
the Duke of Bedford put it, “to hand over the loyal to the 
disloyal,” but to be accessories before, during, and after the 
fact to the robbery and massacre of the Loyalists by the 
Parnellites ?””’ : 

Lastly, we infer from what is done, even now, in parts of the 
country where the Catholic democracy already possesses some 
power, what would be done all over the country were that power 
absolute and unrestrained. Take oneexample. Names are here 
withheld, from very obvious motives; but they could be easily 
given, and every detail substantiated. A Protestant policeman 
married a Roman Catholic, but had his children baptised as 
Protestants. He died, and the widow went into the poor-house 
with the two surviving children, whom she registered as 
Catholics. When the eldest girl attained her sixteenth year, 
she found a place for her with Protestants, whom she herself 
eutreated to take her as a servant. By-and-by this girl avowed 
her intention of following her father’s faith. Then arose a 
storm of persecution. Her master and mistress, though 
they had in no way interfered with her faith, were boy- 
cotted and otherwise annoyed. Eventually the girl was 
brought back to the poor-house, and brought before the 
Board of Catholic Guardians. Mark what followed. “It was 
resolved that she should be again received into the house, 
and given over to her mother’s custody. At this juncture 
commenced a scene difficult to describe. As Mrs. [the 
mistress] was leaving the room, M rushed after her, and 
throwing her arms round her, cried out,—‘ Don’t leave me here. 
I will cut my throat. I would do it now if I could.’ Before 
Mrs. could extricate herself, a number of women and boys 
appeared from the lobby, and fiercely dragged Mrs. and 
the girl to the top of the Board-room. In the struggle that 
ensued, Mrs. *s clothes were sadly torn and disarranged. 
Finally, the unfortunate girl was flung tpon her back, her 
garments pulled to pieces, and the disorderly mob fell upon her 
and dragged her by the arms and legs. Mr. ——, Rector of ——, 
interfered, requesting the Guardians to restore order, as the 
poor girl's condition was most precarious, and her screams 
heartrending. Mr. ran for a policeman, and upon his 
entering the rabble was expelled. The girl is at present forcibly 
detained in the house.” 

Sir, this scene, which took place but one mouth ago, speaks 
for itself. This poor girl was no “ proselyte,’ but a baptised 
Protestant, who dared to exercise her undoubted moral and 
legal right to choose her father’s faith in preference to 
her mother’s. Worse than the fury of the mob was the 
cruel injustice of the Guardians in forcing her back into 
the poor-house, when able and willing to maintain herself, 
just that she might be coerced into an act of hypocrisy. If 
these things are done in the green tree, when the shadow of 
English law and English justice still lingers, what will be done 


























in the dry, when the Catholic democracy reigns unchecked ? 
It is upon the weak and helpless that the direst calamities will 
fall. Protestant children in schools, Protestant sick and aged 
in hospitals and asylums, Protestant paupers in workhouses, 
will be exposed to persecution from which there will be no 
refage and no appeal. And the “minority” thus exposed will 
not, after all, be so inconsiderable, even in numbers. For the 
ranks of the poor and destitute will be swollen enormously by 
boycotting, by spoliation, by the loss of employment, by the 
destruction or confiscation of the charitable institutions founded 
and maintained by Protestant liberality. We would fain remind 
the admirers of the great statesman who has undertaken to deal 
with this question, so terrible in its issues, of one of the noblest 
works of his earlier—shall we say, his better >—days. Who un- 
veiled the horrors of the Neapolitan dungeons, and lifted up his 
voice for the dumb, and those that were oppressed and broken 
in judgment? Let him beware, lest by the works of his old age 
he be the means of inaugurating in a country nearer than Italy, 
a reign of vivlence, oppression, and wrong even worse than that 
which the generous sympathies of his youth helped to over- 
throw. And let the Liberals of England beware how they 
follow him in this path.—I am, Sir, &c., D. A. 
{To tue EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Many of us are at a loss to account for the silence of the 
English Roman Catholic Bishops; it is a cause of distress and 
dismay in the actual state of disorder and perversion of moral 
teaching in Ireland. In many instances there, the popular 
religion seems to have become a mere religion of forms, their 
Gospel a message of hatred and greed, and the justification of 
the means by the end. 

If a Catholic of irreproachable life defends the rights of 
property, or makes a stand against those principles, he must be 
prepared when attending mass to hear himself called “an 
Orange Catholic,” “ vermin,” “a limb of the devil,” &c. 

Archbishop Walsh, in his letter to Mr. Gladstone, thus defines 
public outrages :—“ Third, as regards ‘social order,’ we shall 
confine ourselves to two aspects of the case,—public outrages, 
namely, what is called personal intimidation, or, as you other- 
wise express it, the fulfilment of contracts and personal liberty 
of action.” In this manner crimes and barbarities, the grossest 
infringements of all law, Divine and human, are passed over. 
This is given as the “view entertained” by “substantially ” 
the “whole Irish Episcopacy.” But I have good reason to 
know that there are Bishops, as well as priests, who dissent 
from that “ view ” of “social order,” and to whom it is abhor- 
rent. In England, meetings of what the patriot P. J. Smith 
called the League of Hell are attended by priests, and its Press 
propagandism is in full swing. We expect our Bishops now 
and always to be the exponents of morality, ard to uphold the 
law of God as superior to human aims and aspirations. There- 
fore, their continued silence at this crisis may inflict a serious 
injury on the Church in this country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED TREVELYAN. 


THE FALLING VALUE OF RENT. 
(To THe Eprror OF THE “‘ SpEcTATOR,” | 

Srr,—Before any schemes are entertained for the purchase on 
the part of the State of the landlords’ interest in agricultural 
property, either in Ireland or elsewhere, it should be considered 
how much longer that interest is likely to retain a considerable 
value. We have always been accustomed to regard land as the 
safest and most satisfactory of all investments. A great altera- 
tion has, bowever, lately taken place in the circumstances which 
regulate its value, and we have not yet had time to adjust our 
ideas to the changed position. We hear of landlords making 
reductions of 20,30, and 50 per cent. from their rents, and of 
unfavourably situated farms going out of cultivation altogether. 
If, however, the contraction in prices is carefully considered, we 
shall, I believe, come to the conclusion that it has only yet 
begun to produce its effect upon rent. The recent price of 
wheat is about 20s. per quarter below the average of the twenty- 
five years preceding 1882. ‘his reduction on the average crop 
of an ordinary mixed farm probably equals, if it does not exceed, 
the whole rent. The collapse iu the value of cattle and sheep 
is equally disastrous, and milk, potatoes, and many kinds of 
market-garden produce have shared in the decline. 

On the whole, it cannot be doubted that the farmers of 
Nogland, as a body, would show a worse balance-sheet for 1885, 
without paying a penny of rent, than they would have done for 
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the average of the preceding twenty years, after paying their 
rent. 

When we regard the enormous wheat-production of Manitoba, 
the Western States, South America, and India ; the cheapening 
of ocean transit by the improvements in marine engines, and 
possibly, hereafter, by oil fuel; and the facilities which the 
refrigerating processes afford for flooding our markets with an 
inexhaustible supply of cheap meat, we are driven to the con- 
clusion that the collapse in prices is not temporary. Indeed, it 
seems quite probable that the landlords’ value in purely agri- 
cultural land in these islands will decline until it consists of the 
mere interest of the cost of buildings and similar improvements, 
plus the sporting rent. The prospects of landowners are most 
deplorable, but other investments are exposed to similar vicissi- 
tudes ; and it would bea grievous misfortune for the community 
to be taxed, either in England or Ireland, in order to relieve a 
decaying interest of its natural burden.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Birmingham, March 17th. JOSEPH STURGE. 


HOME-RULE “GUARANTEES.” 
[To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—It is always assumed that, if there were any failure in 
maintaining the conditions on which Mr. Gladstone is willing 
to admit legislative independence, there is the power of the 
Empire to enforce the terms of contract. One of the first acts 
of an Irish Home-rule Parliament would be to enrol the Volun- 
teers. In Grattan’s time they were 300,000 strong. O’Connell 
said he could arm 500,000 Irishmen. There are fewer men in 
Treland now; but even if only 200,000, what could the Con- 
stabulary and the English garrison do against such a host of 
armed men? ‘This must be one point on which sufficient 
guarantee is given.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND SCOTTISH ELECTORS. 
[To tae Epiror or THe ‘‘ Spectator.” } 

Sir,—I was much struck with the accuracy of your views on 
the relations of the two political parties in your article on “ Lord 
Iddesleigh and Party Feeling.’ Especially true are your 
remarks on the feeling of the generality of Scotch Liberal voters 
towards the personality of Mr. Gladstone. This determination 
to stick to Mr. Gladstone under all circumstances has been 
recently well illustrated in this part of Scotland. The Hon. A. 
R. D. Elliot is the representative of this county of Roxburgh, 
and while that gentleman was a candidate before the electors, 
he proclaimed himself in favour of the maintenance of the 
Legislative Union between Ireland and Great Britain, which 
apparently met with the unanimous approval of Liberals of every 
shade of political opinion. Indeed, Mr. Elliot’s sentiments on 
the Irish Question seemed to be so universally applauded in 
Roxburghshire, that, when his victory was celebrated in Kelso 
on the succeeding Saturday, the working men were so over- 
joyed at his success and the discomfiture of the Parnellites, 
that many of them took part in an anti-Parnellite demonstra- 
tion through the streets, and ultimately assisted at the burning 
of the effigy of Mr. Parnell, which had immediately before been 
carried at the head of the procession, and which was everywhere 
received with loud groans and shouts of derision, This ex- 
pressed the opinions of the Liberal voters in this part of 
the country at the General Election. When it was rumoured 
that Mr. Gladstone was prepared to concede local-national 
self-government to Ireland, the artisans and rural labourers 
preferred the then presumptive opinion of Mr. Gladstone 
to that of Mr. Elliot and their own preconceived ideas 
about Home-rule. Ignoring their own former position, they 
made a strong and ungenerous attack upon Mr. Elliot for 
making a speech in the House of Commons embodying the views 
he held in regard to Ireland, which were those he proclaimed on 
the hustings as a candidate, and which were strikingly ratitied 
by the Liberal voters, who gave him a triumphant majority at 
the poll over the Tory candidate, who received the little Irish 
support it was possible to get in Roxburghshire. Mr. Elliot’s 
detractors say he pledged himself to support Mr. Gladstone, 
which, in a general sense, is perhaps not untrue; but he was 
careful to tell his supporters at the General Election how he 
stood in relation to the Irish Question. 

In the attitude of the Roxburghshire Liberals towards 
their representative, whose only crime was that he repeated in 
Parliament what he said to them in the county during his 
canvass, and which at that time met with their hearty approval, 


Prime Minister over the average Scottish Liberal voter. gu 
of these men are fond of crying “ Turncoat” to certain of the, 
countrymen who have changed sides in politics; but a more = 
spicuous and humiliating change of front on their part, in pr 
ence to the man-worship which has become one of the bed 
features of this democratic age, has not very often been seen in 
these latter days. It is a striking commentary on your artic} 
on “ The Flabbiness of Public Opinion.”—I am, Sir, &c,, r 
6 Bridge Street, Kelso, N.B. Wm. Mornay, 


POLITICAL INTOLERANCE. 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpEcrator.’’] 
Sir,—We country Liberals can hardly endorse your statement 
that “ Political opinion has, in truth, ceased—for a time at least 
—to be a serious social disqualification.” London editors are 
scarcely yet aware that the Primrose League threatens to over. 
shadow the National League as a boycotting institution —I am 
Sir, &., A Wittsutre Liserar, : 
RELATIVE NUMBERS OF PROTESTANTS AND 
ROMAN CATHOLICS IN ULSTER. 
{To THE EpiTor OF THE “SPECTATOR ”’] 
Sir,—In your article of Febraary 27th on “ Lord R. Churchill 
in Belfast,” the following statement is made :—* Ulster is not 
Protestant, as is so often asserted, the Catholics of the province 
slightly outnumbering their rivals.” The figures I quote below 
taken from Thom’s “ Official Directory for 1886,” will show that 
you are mistaken, and that, on the contrary, the Protestants 
outnumber the Roman Catholics in Ulster, and that their 
majority is apparently increasing :— 
meetows Paornenons, 
selves Church 
Province. cone. aa Methodists. 
E bi ceeodiion Ss. 


1871 1881 1871 =1881 =: 1871 1881 1871 1881 
Ulster 897,230 833,566 393,268 379,402 507,632 486,454 35,040 43,250 e s 


Presbyterians 
All other 
Persuasions-* — Jews, 


It would seem, then, that the number of Irish Churchmen, 
Presbyterians, and Methodists was 900,900 in 1871; of Roman 
Catholics, 897,230; Protestant majority, 3,670. In 1881, the 
numbers were respectively 865,857 and 833,566; Protestant 
majority, 32,291. If you add those returned as “all other 
persuasions,” which comprise the Independents, Baptists, 
Friends, and other Protestant denominations, the numbers will 
be: —Non-Catholics, 935,940; Catholics, 897,230, for 1871; 
majority of non-Catholics, 38,710. And for 1881, non-Catholics, 
909,106; Catholics, 833,566; majority of non-Catholics, 75,540, 
Between 1871 and 1881, the Roman Catholic population 
decreased by 63,664; the non-Catholics by 26,834.—I am, Sir, 
&e., E. R. F. 8. 


ARCHDEACON DENISON AND CANON MACCOLL. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—Mr. MacColl, in his letter to you—Spectator, March 18th— 
falls into the common error of the reckless controversialist,— 
the disregard of authenticated public statements and established 
facts. He cites my name three times in connection with in- 
vented facts and predictions corresponding ; in no case with any 
approach either to present or prospective truth. It is plainly a 
case of throwing mud in defence of his idol, and in the hope 
that some of it may stick. What has moved him so to write is 
plainly enough my “ Mr. Gladstone.” He would have done 
more fairly by himself and by me, if he had digested my fifty- 
eight pages. Idoubt his having so much as read one of them 
from the evidence he has himself supplied. 

He speaks of me, first, as a man “ honest in all other respects, 
but so blinded by prejudices that he would welcome as a states: 
manlike policy if offered by a Tory Minister, what he sincerely 
regards with horror when offered by Mr. Gladstone.” He goes 
on next to speak of “ Conservatives of the type of Archdeacon 
Denison.” 

Mr. MacColl muddles up Toryism and Conservatism. I suppose 
he knows the difference, which is very great. But he writes as 
if he did not know it. 1 refer him to my pp. 9-10, 53-4. For 
being “blinded by prejudices,” this is only long-used-up 
rhetorical froth; and has not a single fact or presumption to 
rest upon. 

Again, will Mr. MacColl produce any evidence of my having 
been in favour of the Household Suffrage Bill of 1867? He 
cannot, because there is none to produce. Indeed, I have 
always had a special quarrel with the “Reform Bill” of 1867, 








we see a marked exemplification of the personal authority of the 


* Exclusive of 530 persons returned under head of “ Information refused.” 
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i odies, I think, for the first time in the history of 
al "the principle of delegacy, by creation of the “ three- 
an ered” constituencies in counties, calling it representation of 
bom minority ; whereas what it really was is delegation to both 
majority and minority. It was an early bud of democracy. 
Another manner of bud has now become full-blown by the “ Cow 
and Three-Acre Reform Bill’ of Mr. Gladstone, 1885. 

Under Parliamentary constitution, up to 1867 the Knight of 
the Shire represented the shire—i.e., the entire constituency — 
whether returned by one vote or one thousand votes. There is 
gn old story of Lord Melbourne, bearing upon government by 
pare majority. He said to his whip, “ How will it go to-night ?” 
_“Not so well as it might; I think we shall not have more than 
two !’?—“* That’s one more than we want,” said Lord Melbourne. 

Lastly, it is an assumption of a somewhat gross character to 
say, thirdly, that, if “ Home-rule should fail in Mr. Gladstone’s 
hands, and should then be carried by a Tory Government,” 
“Archdeacon Denison would rejoice to lead the procession of 
converts.” 

Mr. MacColl may have a considerable character to lose as a 
party advocate ; but if he goes on after this fashion he will not 
have much left, and it is not a thing so easy to recover as it 
may have been to gain. “Practical politics” must be in diffi- 
culties when an advocate so well known as Mr. MacColl lets 
himself down to the use of weapons like those employed in the 
first part of his letter. If we must fight, as I suppose we 
must, let us fight fair.—I am, Sir, &c., 

East Brent, March 15th. Georer Antiony DENIson. 








POETRY. 


THE MASTER OF THE HOUSE. 
He cannot walk, he cannot speak, 
Nothing he knows of books and men, 
He is the weakest of the weak, 
And has not strength to hold a pen; 
He has no pocket, and no purse, 
Nor ever yet has owned a penny, 
But has more riches than his nurse, 
Because he wants not any. 





He rules his parents by a cry, 
And holds them captive by a smile,— 
A despot, strong through infancy, 
A king, from lack of guile. 
He lies upon his back and crows, 
Or looks with grave eyes on his mother,— 
What can he mean? But I suppose 
They understand each other. 


indoors or out, early or late, 
There is no limit to his sway, 
For wrapt in baby-robes of state, 
He governs night and day. 
Kisses he takes as rightfal due, 
And, Turk-like, has his slaves to dress him. 
His subjects bend before him too, 
I’m cne of them. God bless him ! 
Joun DEnNNIs. 


HOLMAN HUNT’S PAINTING.* 
[PRELIMINARY NOTICE. ] 
ir is peculiarly unfortunate for Mr. Holman Hunt's present 
teputation that the first collection of his works should be minus 
three of his most important pictures, and be held in the back 
toom of a Bond Street picture-dealer’s. The atmosphere of the 
shop is so wholly. absent from this painter’s pictures, that it is 
a pity it should be present in their surroundings; nor is this 
matter improved by a very inadequate catalogue, whose literary 
merit may be judged from the fact that its author thinks “ In 
Memoriam” to be written in alternately rhyming lines, tells us 
that the heroine of the “ Awakening Conscience’ “ has her 
Conscience suddenly touched by an accident”! and describes 
the “Light of the World” as being ‘“‘a purely mystical picture, 
less material than a parable, a mere metaphor.” Imperfect, the 


_——. 





exhibition must indeed be called, since the two most important 
religious pictures of this painter’s life, the ‘‘ Finding of the 
Saviour in the Temple” and the “Triumph of the Innocents,” 
are not included; nor is the magnificent picture of the “ After- 
glow in Egypt,” which was shown at the first exhibition of the 
Grosvenor Gallery. 

Still, there are enough pictures left, we speak advisedly, to 
make the reputation of half-a-dozen ordinary artists. Here is 
the “ Shadow of the Cross,” the result of many years’ patient 
work on a housetop in Jerusalem; here, the even more famous 
“Light of the World,” for a long time hidden from the sight 
of most of us in the recesses of Keble College; here is the 
“ Awakening Conscience,” which once exercised Mrs. Grundy 
and her relations so severely, and in defence of which Mr. 
Ruskin wrote his first and most celebrated letter, defending 
the pre-Raphaelites. Here, too, is “ The Scapegoat,” the most 
tragical in its beauty, and the most beautiful in its tragedy, of 
all modern paintings; here, the “ Claudio and Isabella” and 
the “Two Gentlemen of Verona,” which no one would buy 
when it was exhibited at the Academy, and which the Times 
and Saturday Review abused without mercy,—even suggesting 
that it was so bad that the Academy might well depart from 
all accustomed rules, and remove it from their walls, so that it 
should not disgrace them further. Here is the scene from 
“The Eve of St. Agnes,” the first picture, Hunt thinks, 
that was ever painted from Keats, though Millais’s rendering 
of the same poem followed hard upon it; and here, the 
“Converted Britons assisting Christian Priests to Escape 
from the Druids,” a picture almost identical in its general 
character with the celebrated ‘Carpenter’s Shop” by the 
last-named painter. Here, too, most wonderful of all, per- 
haps, in the strength of its conception and its perfect 
realisation of the subject, is the ‘ Isabella and the Pot of Basil ;” 
aud here, the two modern-subject pictures of the illuminations 
on London Bridge on the occasion of the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales, and the “ Ship,” with its lighted deck and shadowy 
sail, and, as Carlyle puts it, “all around it the vast, void night.” 

These are, perhaps, the chief, and are at all events the most 
widely known, of Mr. Hunt’s works which are here collected, 
though there are at least a dozen others of great interest. We 
hope in a future article to give some brief notice of most of 
these, but for the present intend to confine our remarks to the 
general characteristics of Mr. Hunt’s art, and to pointing out 
in what respects it differs from that of his contemporaries. For 
that it does differ, and that not so much from any one special 
artist, as from all other living English painters, is not to be 
denied. It is worth while to see clearly what the difference 
means, for this much is certain, that either one or the other, 
either Hunt or English Art in general, is wrong; and it is as 
well to know which. Two paths in Art lead, says Ruskin, to the 
Blessed Mountains, and the Valley of the Dead Sea. Which 
path is it that Mr. Hunt has chosen ? 


To answer this question fully were to go into the whole history 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, a matter which for many 
reasons we shall not attempt. It is possible, however, if not 
to give a complete answer, at all events to produce some 
facts upon which our readers can form their own judgment. 
Leaving out all disputable questions, what is the prevailing 
characteristic, the leading “ note,” to use the art slang of to-day, 
in this painter’s work? The number of the pictures here will 
almost answer the question. Mr. Hunt has been painting for 
more than forty years, and the main results of his life-work can 
be got into one small room. Given that the artist has been, as 
is notoriously the case, an indefatigable worker during all this 
period, we can guess how “ thorough” has been his execution of 
each picture; and this is, indeed, the most vital point of his art. 
Men of more spontaneous artistic impulse we have amongst us; 
but for men who have carried that impulse out to a degree equal 
to Mr. Hunt, we may lookinvain. Never, perhaps, in the history 
of Art were there great pictures with which it was so easy to find 
fault, and which it was so impossibleto disregard,—pictures whose 
peculiarities irritated so many, and yet interested all. It is the 
old story,—if a man has anything to say, he is always worth 
listening to, and this artist has much that he wants to tell us. 
Just think for a moment (and in saying this we appeal to those of 
our readers who have visited this Gallery) of what would be the 
result if we were to take down every alternate picture, and hang 
up instead one of the Royal Academicians’ works; say, a 
landscape by one of the Scotch school, or one of Mr. Morris’s 





* 148 New Bond Street. 
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a piece of affectation, millinery, and absurdity. Look, for | 
instance, at the little head of the “Girl of Fiesole” which 
hangs here, as beautiful in its simplicity and truth as any 
of the most important pictures. How would that look as a 
colour-plate to a weekly newspaper, and how would the printer 
fare who endeavoured to reproduce its colouring mechanically ? 
It hangs here with no incongruity, this little head of an Italian 
peasant-girl, by the side of the “ Light of the World,” and 
belongs to the same class,—the class of great art. No fashion 


_ of to-day, yesterday, or to-morrow could make either of these 


works, out of date or incomprehensible; no turgid catalogue is 
needed to explain either, for the truths upon which they depend— 
those of emotion, thought, and beauty—are eternal, and common 
to all mankind. Not to dwell, then, upon this point, we say 
briefly that the key to Mr. Hunt’s art is this thoroughness, this 
desire, and more than desire, this determination to get to the very 
heart of his subject—to its very heart of hearts. And this, too, 
is the reason why no one can pass his work by, and, perhaps, 
partially the reason, why so many find it unsatisfactory. For the 
majority of people live in grooves of habit in their visual im- 
pressions, just as they do in their daily occupations. ‘“ He that 
has eyes to see, let him see,”—but how few people have the eyes! 
Accustomed to look but little at Nature, and that little with 
languid, and for the most part preoccupied, interest, they accept 
unhesitatingly whatever rendering a painter gives them, so long 
as it is of the ordinary, conventional kind; but directly the groove 
is forsaken, they are forced either to acknowledge, or defend their 
ignorance; and what defence is so easy as to say oneself is right, 
and the painter is wrong. 


It is a hard saying, but the truth is always offensive, save 
to the true. People will put up, either in pictures or life, with 
almost anything that does not come too closely home to them— 
does not force them to reconsider their conventionalities, either 
of sight or action. Does any thinking man in England—we 
ask this question in all seriousness—does any thinking man in 
England who knows Holman Hunt’s work, doubt that he might 
have been a Royal Academician a dozen times over, if he had 
only conformed ever so little to their conventional creed. Had 
he painted babies in white-satin smocks, or old gentlemen in 
ruffs, or Venetian vagabonds, or Highland cattle, how gladly he 
would have been welcomed to the Academic ranks, with what 
ease and security he might have gained a fortune and a 
baronetcy, and lived in a Kensington palace to the end of his 
days! But fancy an Academy rewarding or honouring a man 
who has simply done his best for his art, who has given every 
hour of his life to producing great pictures, and neglected to fill 
his pockets ! 

Take, lest any one should think these are only vague gener- 
alities, a little detail. Two years or so ago, half artistic London 
was raving about the painting of the draperies of a picture by 
Mabuse, which was being exhibited at the ‘Old Masters.” 
Now, in the “ Shadow of Death;” the blue robe of the Virgin is 
painted with a perfection which has all the character of clear, 
brilliant colour, reality, and completeness, of Mabnse’s work on 
twenty times the scale, and possesses, moreover, what Mabuse 
did not possess, the qualities of denoting its texture, while it 
lends itself to the lines of the form beneath. Since these 
Flemish painters, no one has ever painted drapery at all till 
Mr. Hunt and Rossetti. Take another point, expression. Now, 
of all the merits of the pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, this merit 
of expression was perhaps the chief. Rossetti, Millais, and 
Hunt all sought it, and all in different ways gained their end. 
We have no space here to dwell upon the peculiar form it took 
in Rossetti’s art, but we may say briefly that it was more allied 
to Hunt’s than to Millais’s work. But as Millais is un- 
doubtedly peculiarly celebrated in this respect, it is worth while 
to note the difference between the emotions (and their expres- 
sion) of his men and women, and those of our present subject. 
The difference is, in the main, one of sentiment,—sentiment as 
opposed to passion. <A trick (we use the word in no con- 
temptuous sense) of the eyes and mouth, a pleading expression, 
which throws the character, as it were, upon one’s special 
protection, and which gives a peculiar softened beauty to the 
face which he depicts; this is, briefly speaking, Millais’s habitual 
way of exciting our interest. If we think of his most noted 
subject-pictures, from the “ Huguenot” to the present day, we 
find this gentle, beautiful pathos always the main point. Some- 
times we have it tinged with the sentiment of self-sacrifice, as 
in the “ Huguenot;” sometimes with that of duty, as in the 





“ Black Brunswicker ;” sometimes with that of love, as in the 


is 
“Proscribed Royalist ;” sometimes with that of reflection or 
appeal, or sadness, as the girl considering what her answer 
should be to her lover’s letter, “ Yes or No?” the young wife 
asking her husband to “Trust Her;” or in the many girl. 
pictures in which, under various fanciful titles, this artist has 
given us more of the dreaminess, the bearable sadness, and the 
unconscious pathos of childhood, than has been set down 
elsewhere. A question, an appeal, or a regret,—is it not 
true that every Millais figure-picture is expressive of ong of 
these ? Speaking quite clearly, is it not true that it js 
emotion of the circulating-library kind which we have here 
in which sentimentalism is chosen in place of passion, and is 
which love bears an undue relation to the other affairs of lifes 
Turn to Hunt's work, and we see the difference at once,—the 
painter’s mind is set in another key; the emotion does not 
interest him so long as it is unconnected with thought. The 
faces of his characters are rarely—we might almost say never— 
simply loving, trusting, or mournful; they are instinct with 
complicated feelings,—are in process of change from one emotion 
to another, even as the bodies of his characters are almost in. 
variably in change from one action to another. For—and this, 
be it noted, is one of the vital differences between these great 
painters—Hunt is always successtul in painting action, Millais 
in painting rest. 





BOOKS. 


THE BOSTONIANS.* 
Mr. Henry James calls The Bostonians “a novel,” and as we 
suppose that the characters are fictitious, and as the work is one 
in three volumes, perhaps he may be justified by convention in 
so terming it. But anything less like the ordinary novel than 
The Bostonians has not appeared in our day,—even from his 
own pen. T'he Bostonians is a wonderfully clever book, so clever 
in many parts even in execution, and so original in conception, 
that one can almost pardon the unquestionable tedium of a 
large portion of the second and third volumes, from which we 
get the impression that a comparatively slight study has been 
put under a microscope, and rendered in all the extended 
dimensions of an artificially magnified image, Only the 
opening and the close of the book are really effective, and 
they are almost as effective as it is possible for such a study 
as this in novel situations and novel characters to be. But 
between the opening and the close are long tracts of 
carefully studied delineation, in which the reader does not 
seem to get any further, but only to traverse again and again 
the same rudely pioneered and yet half desolate track,—a 
track of thought curiously blending half-matured ideas and 
aspirations with elaborated earnestness and refined passion, a 
track of enthusiasm going quite beyond the bounds of any 
kind of wisdom, though quaintly mixed with elevated and even 
delicate sensibilities. And all these elements are combined in 
Mr. Henry James’s picture with a very graphic delineation of 
spurts of Yankee shrewdness and vulgar ostentation. The 
Bostonians consists chiefly of a truly wonderful sketch of the 
depth of passion which has been embodied in the agitation of 
woman’s wrongs and woman’s rights,—a depth of passion 
which it is hardly possible for us in England to associate with 
anything short of religious fervour. Miss Olive Chancellor is 
the central figure of this agitation. She herself has nothing 
of the agitator in her, except so far as the real passion which 
burns in her makes her willing to devote herself wholly to the 
righting of those real or fancied wrongs. She herself is proud, 
shy, and refined, profoundly sensible of the disgust which all 
the vulgarities of organised movements and largely advertised 
philanthropies are calculated to excite in such minds as hers, 
but none the less eaten up with the notion that if women could 
but become what they ought to be in society and the State, 
all the worse evils of our day would have disappeared at once. 
It is hardly possible to speak with too much admiration of 
this powerful sketch of a refined, passionate, reserved womal, 
loathing the vulgar side of publicity, and yet so eager for 
what she thinks the great reform of the age, that she 1s 
launched into the vulgarities of the trading Yankee philan- 
thropist against her will, and in spite of the most lively seusa 
tion of horror and reluctance. Her consuming desire for 4 
friendship that should amount to a passion, her steadfast and 





* The Bostonians. A Novel. By Henry James. 3 vols. London: Macmillan 
and Co, 
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gelf-forgetting devotion when she finds such a friendship, her 
deep and fierce jalousy when it is threatened by her friend’s 
liability to a stronger passion, and the tragic collapse both 
of the tie and of the great mission on which the two friends 
had embarked, beneath the blighting influence of this stronger 
love, are painted with a force and originality such as even Mr. 
Henry James has never before exhibited in an equal degree. The 
contrast, too, between Olive Chancellor, one of those women 
who “take life hard,” and Verena Tarrant, one of those women 
who “take life easy” and who yet reflect so meekly the stronger 
wills with which they come into contact, that they are liable to 
present the false appearance of sharing the deeper passions and 
embodying the fanatical enthusiasms of their friends, is very | 
powerfally drawn. The reserved, reticent, enthusiastic, passionate | 
irl, of perverse culture and misdirected zeal,—the true Bos- 


gi ‘ : . : 
tonian of illuminate earnestness and neological enthusiasm,—is 


contrasted on the one side with her own sister, a sister of the 
light-minded, fashionable type, and on the other side with this 
charming, sparkling, eloquent, easy-going friend of hers, who has 
asortof gift for attractive elocation and vivid fascination, and 
who, as the other hopes, will become the medium for utilising and 
popularising all her own fervour and knowledge. And again, there 
is a fourth feminine, or quasi-feminine, figure, intended to furnish 
us with a contrast to both Olive Chancellor and Verena Tarrant, 
—the lady-doctor, Dr. Prance, whose matter-of-fact, dry intelli- 
gence is portrayed with all Mr. Henry James’s humour and 
subtlety. All four are genuine Bostonians,—Olive Chancellor, 
a Bostonian of that most remarkable type in which the fiery 
Calvinism of old Massachusetts has undergone an intellectual 
transformation into one of the hybrid social enthusiasms of this 
half-baked century; Mrs. Luna, a fashionable, selfish Bos- 
tonian, who has a horror of these intellectual and moral knight- 
errantries; Verena Tarrant, a Bostonian formed to some extent 
by the atmosphere of public movements and progressist excite- 
ments, of whom the habit of the platform has taken a superficial 
hold, without in the least derogating from the softness of her 
womanly heart; and Dr. Prance, a Bostonian of the rigidly 
scientific type, whose dry intelligence despises all the Quixotisms 
of the day, while her Yankee shrewdness warns her that it is 
hardly safe publicly to denounce them. Of these four figures, 
Olive Chancellor’s is much the most original and powerful, but 
Doctor Prance is the most effective and finished. Here is the 
preliminary sketch of her :— 


“ Basil Ransom had already noticed Doctor Prance ; he had not 
been at all bored, and had observed every one in the room, arriving 
at all sorts of ingenious inductions. The little medical lady struck 
him as a perfect example of the ‘ Yankee female,’—the figure which, 
in the unregenerate imagination of the children of the cotton- States, 
was produced by the New England school-system, the Puritan code, 
the ungenial climate, the absence of chivalry. Spare, dry, hard, 
without a curve, an inflection, or a grace, she seemed to ask no odds 
in the battle of life and to be prepared to give none. But Ransom 
could see that she was not an enthusiast, and after his contact with 
his cousin’s enthusiasm this was rather a relief tobim. She looked 
like a boy, and not even like a good boy. It was evident that if she 
had been a boy, she would have ‘cut’ school, to try private experi- 
ments in mechanics or to make researches in natural history. It was 
true that if she had been a boy she would have borne some relation 
toa girl, whereas Doctor Prance appeared to bear none whatever. 
Except her intelligent eye, she had no features to speak of. Ransom 
asked her if she were acquainted with the lioness, and on her staring 
at him, without response, explained that he meant the renowned Mrs. 
Farrinder. ‘ Well, I don’t know as I ought to say that I’m acquainted 
with her; but I’ve heard her on the platform. I bave paid my half. 
dollar,’ the doctor added, with a certain grimness.—‘ Well, did she 
convince you ?? Ransom inquired.—‘ Convince me of what, sir ?’— 
‘That women are so superior to mev.’—‘ Oh, deary me!’ said Doctor 
Prance, with a little impatient sigh; ‘I guess I know more about 
women than she does.’—‘ And that isn’t your opinion, I hope,’ said 
Ransom, laughing.—‘ Men and women are all the same to me,’ Doctor 
Prance remarked. ‘I don’t see any difference. There is room for 
improvement in both sexes. Neither of them is up to the standard.’ 
And on Ransom’s asking her what the standard appeared to her to 
be, she said, ‘ Well, they ought to live better ; that’s what they ought 
to do.’ And she went on to declare, further, that she thought they all 
talked too much. This had so long been Ransom’s conviction that his 
heart quite warmed to Doctor Prance, and he paid homage to her wis- 
dom in the manner of Mississippi—with a richness of compliment that 
made her turn her acute, suspicious eye upon him. This checked him; she 
was capable of thinking that he talked too much—she herself having, 
apparently, no general conversation. It was german to the matter, 
at any rate, for him to observe that he believed fhey were to have a 
lecture from Mrs. Farrinder—he didn’t know why she didn’t begin. 
‘Yes,’ said Doctor Prance, ratker drily, ‘I suppose that’s what Miss 
Birdseye called me up for. She seemed to think I wouldn’t want to 
miss that.’—‘ Whereas, I infer, you could console yourself for the loss 
of the oration,’ Ransom suggested.—‘ Well, I’ve got some work. I 
don’t want any one to teach me what a woman can do!’ Doctor 


Besides, I am familiar with Mrs. Farrinder’s system; I know all she 
has got to say.’—‘ Well, what is it, then, since she continues to re- 
main silent ?’—‘ Well, what it amounts to is just that women want to 
have a better time. That’s what it comes to in the end. I am aware 
of that, without her telling me.’—‘And don’t you sympathise with 
such an aspiration ?’—‘ Well, I don’t know as 1 cultivate the senti- 
mental side,’ said Doctor Prance. ‘There’s plenty of sympatby with- 
out mine. If they want to havea better time, I suppose it’s natural ; 
so do men too, I suppose. But I don’t know as it appeals to me— 
to make sacrifices for it ; it ain’t such a wonderful time—the best you 
can have!” 

And to this quadruple sketch of Boston womanhood there is 
added yet a fifth, in some respects the most pathetic of all,— 
that of the good, misty-minded, self-forgetful, worked-out old 
philanthropist, Miss Birdseye, who has believed in so many 
progressive movements that she has lost almost all hold on 
individual character, and goes about tendering her aid indis- 
criminately to almost every society which asks it in the name 
of what seem to be benevolent and progressive principles. 
Mr. Henry James has rarely presented us with anything more 
beautiful than the last scenes of this innocent old lady’s life. 
His touch is usually more or less cynical; but while he makes 
some fun of Miss Birdseye when he first introduces her, the 
last scenes of her life are full of beauty and true pathos. 

We could not give any adequate illustration of the cultivated 
fanatic and of her eloquent friend in any one extract, and 
must refer our readers to the book itself for the very powerful 
study of this pair of characters. But we must say that Mr. 
Henry James has fallen so deeply in love with his own study, 
that he is tempted to dwell on it and almost maunder over it, till 
it bores his readers ; and it is not till we get to the second half 
of the third volume that the picture of the struggle between the 
fanatic friend and the imperious lover, for the heart of Verena 
Tarrant, rises to the highest point of interest and power. The 
close of the book is singularly effective, though, as usual, Mr. 
Henry James snuffs out the light of his story with a disagreeable 
sort of snap in his last sentence. He has apparently almost 
repented himself of having thrown so much true feeling into the 
death-scene of Miss Birdseye, and he makes up for it by 
breaking-off, with perhaps even more than his usual brusquerie, 
the love-story of Verena Tarrant. On the whole, though we 
can truly say that we have never read any work of Mr. 
Henry James which had in it so much that was new and 
original, we must also say that we have never read any tale 
of his that had in it so much of long-winded reiteration and 
long-drawn-out disquisition. Perhaps that, too, is in its way a 
reflection of the thin, long-drawn elaborateness of Bostonian 
modes of thonght. 


MR. LILLY’S “CHAPTERS IN EUROPEAN 
HISTORY.”* 

Tue thoughtful, interesting, and very suggestive dialogue which 
serves as an introduction to these historical studies, appeared 
first in the Contemporary Review for August, 1885, and was 
commented upon at some length in the number of the Spectator 
published on the 8th of that month. We need add nothing to 
what was then said except the remark that, interesting as the 
dialogue was when it stood alone, it is still more interesting as 
a prelude to the essays by which it is followed in these volumes,— 
as an exposition of the great priuciple which they have been written 
to illustrate, that history is neither a fortuitous sequence of events, 
nor the record of a mechanical and unmoral evolution, but the 
manifestation of a divine will, the unfolding of a divine purpose. 
A work devoted to the enforcement and illustration of such a 
conviction as this is always welcome; but at no time could it 
well be more welcome than at the present, when the popular 
philosophy of history has become a branch of the empiricism 
which has made psychology a department of physiology, ethics 
a mere systematisation of inherited preservative instincts, and 
ontology a mere name for a pretended science, dealing only with 
shadowy projections of whimsical and sterile cerebral activity. 

Our first impression of Mr. Lilly’s book is that it is a re- 
markably full book,—so full, that unless read very slowly and 
with more of sustained attention than most readers care to 
bestow, it is likely to be found intellectually indigestible. This 
slowness and attention are demanded not by any literary ob- 
scurity or awkwardness, for Mr. Lilly’s style has both lucidity and 
charm, but by the mere multiplicity of the facts and reflections 
which he crowds into his pages. It is a common experience to 
meet with a volume which might with advantage have been com- 
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Prance declared. ‘She can find out some things, if she tries. 
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pressed into an essay. Here we find something much more 
uncommon,—a volume of essays almost every one of which would 
gain in interest and value by being expanded into a volume. 
The quantity of well-digested reading and of patient, careful 
thought represented in Mr. Lilly’s essays is as refreshing as it 
is astonishing; and even were our agreement with the author’s 
general conclusions less frequent than it is, we should still feel 
keen pleasure in coming into contact with the work of a sincere, 
searching, and honest thinker who never allows his thought to 
become reckless and wanton, who never, even in the heat of a 
moving argument, condescends to those polemical “ points” 
which are the bane of edifying discussion, but who leads us with 
him not by impetuosity, but by the urbane moderation and 
restraint which proceed from the conviction of which the whole 
work is an outcome,—that truth may be left, not “to take care 
of itself,” as contemporary phraseology would put it, but to 
be cared for by One who will never leave it nor forsake it. 


There is not one of these chapters which may not be studied 
separately with enjoyment and intellectual satisfaction, and yet 
they naturally link themselves to one another, and have the 
unity of a common aim. This aim may be described as the 
setting-forth of a contrast between the Christian ideal of indi- 
vidual and national life, principally the latter, and the ideal of 
the Neo-Paganism of the Renaissance, which, as Mr. Lilly 
pointedly puts it (Vol. IL, p. 69), “in the political order is 
Absolutism, and in the intellectual, Materialism.” ‘The first 
three chapters, which are entitled, “The Christian Revolution,” 
“The Turning-point of the Middle Ages,” and ‘ Mediaval 
Spiritualism” (this last we cannot but think a rather unfortunate 
title), are in the main constructive, taking the life and work of 
St. Augustine, the Pontificate of Pope Gregory VII., and 
the hymnological literature of the medizval Church, as in 
various ways illustrative of the nature and tendency of 
the new order introduced into the world by Christianity. 
The remaining five chapters—“ The Renaissance and Liberty,” 
“The Prophet of the Renaissance,” ‘“ The Eighteenth Century,” 
“The Principles of ’89,” and “ The Age of Balzac”—are in the 
main critical, being an examination into the nature and tendency 
of those principles which opposed themselves to this order, and 
substituted for it, more or less successfully, another rule of indi- 
vidual and national life. Of the chapters in the earlier portion, 
we think that the first is the most valuable, being as it is one 
of the clearest and most adequate brief statements we have 
ever read of the true character of the Christian revolution, the 
extire transference of the intellectual standpoint of the world 
which was effected by the newreligion. It was a happy thought 
of Mr. Lilly’s to group his reflections upon this great theme 
round the figure of St. Augustine; for his Confessions are one 
of the most impressive statements of the work of Christianity 
in transforming the individual, and his City of God an equally 
noble exposition, full of prophetic vision, of the nature of the 
Divine Commonwealth to which the kingdoms of the world 
were to be subordinated. The second chapter, which takes the 
Pontificate of Hildebrand as the turning-point of the Middle 
Ages, is naturally enough fuller of life and movement and 
colour, and will probably be found by the general reader even 
more interesting. As Mr. Lilly himself points out, his view of 
the character and work of Gregory VII. is not a new one; 
indeed, one of the strongest points in its favour is that it has 
been deliberately adopted and enforced by a series of eminent 
scholars, some of whom would be naturally inclined to look un- 
favourably upon the great Pontiff; but there is no doubt that 
the opposite view, which regards him as “the very type of 
insatiable ambition and spiritual pride,” is still held by a large 
majority of educated Englishmen. It is natural enough 
that this view should have been taken, at any rate by 
non-Catholic writers, who, looking upon the Church of 
Rome as a _ great ecclesiastical despotism, must inevit- 
ably find an object of suspicion in one who, in the great 
medixval conflict between the ecclesiastical and secular powers, 
did more than any single man to turn the tide of battle in 
favour of the former. Nothing, however, can well be clearer 
to the careful student of the age of Hildebrand than that the 
great danger of the time was the enthralment of Europe in 
another despotism, the tyranny of which was infinitely more 
dangerous to true liberty than the tyranny of the Church could 
ever have been,—the despotism of Feudalism. Whatever may 
be urged justly against the pretensions or the action of the 
Church of Rome, it must be remembered that it was at the time 
of Hildebrand identical with Christendom, and Christendom 





Aria, 
existed in virtue of two enlarging and regenerating spiritual 
ideas,—the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, J, 
so far as it was faithful to these ideas,—and it could never “a 
wholly unfaithful without losing all its vitality,—the Church wag 
necessarily on the side of civilisation and progress. On the 
contrary, as Mr. Lilly very truly says,— 

“ Feudalism recognised little else than matter and force. 
much importance that its true character should be accurately appre 
hended. It arose in an age full of violence and confusion “a 
might was well-nigh equivalent to right, when the great idea of he 
seemed to have perished, and with law, liberty, of which it ig the 
life. . ... . Even in the darkest times of autique Cosarism, the idea 
of the supremacy of law as the guarantee of personal freedom re 
mained. In feudalism—tuken by itself—that idea was wanting, It 
was a military or materialistic reorganisation of society broken into 
chaotic fragments by the disappearance of the great Imperial power 
Its tendency was to annihilate individual rights, to shut men up le 
categories of dependence, to make the arbitrary will of another take 
the place of ‘that will which is the norm or rule for all men,” 


It is of 


This is not, perhaps, the common view of feudalism, but it js 
the most nearly truthful view, and it must always be remem. 
bered that the most noteworthy acts of Hildebrand—the acts 
in virtue of which he is a great historical figure—were the acts 
by which he resisted the feudalisation of the Church, that is, 
the practical un-Christianising of Christendom. Mr. Lilly speaks 
strongly, but not, we think, unguardedly, when he says :— 

“The prospect before the world in the earlier part of the eleventh 
century apparently was that the spirituality would be merged in the 
feudal system, that the priesthood would become a caste, holding 
churches and lands on a secalar tenure, and gradually, like secular 
holders, acquiring powers of alienation. It is not too much to say 
that, if this result had been attained, the whole future of Europe 
would have been disastrously different. For it would have meant 
the extinction of the Church as a society perfect and complete in 
berself, and with her the extinction of the great principles of which 
she was the sole representative in the world,—the principles of the 
supremacy of law; of the freedom of conscience; of the real 
equality of all men; of their brotherhood in the Christian faith; of 
the essentially tiduciary and limited nature of human authority, 
That these great ideas were not blotted out from the mind of the 
new nationalities was, humanly speaking, the work of one man, and 
that man was Hildebrand.” 

Writing as a Catholic, Mr. Lilly is disposed to attach what 
most Protestants will consider a rather exaggerated importance 
to the preservation of the integrity of mere organisation or 
machinery ; but there are times in the history of every institu. 
tion when the vitality of its organisation is largely bound up 
with that of the living idea of which it is the embodiment; and 
if, as we think it was, the age of Hildebrand was one of these 
times, Mr. Lilly’s contention is justified. 

We have left ourselves little space in which to deal with the 
chapters which probably, so far as the author’s intention is con- 
cerned, give the book its reason of being,—the chapters dealing 
with the spirit of the Renaissance, and with the after-workiugs 
of that spirit in post-Renaissance times, notably in the time of 
the French Revolution. It is in this portion of his work, 
which is of the greatest practical interest, because it deals 
so directly with many of the problems of to-day, that the 
fullness of Mr. Lilly’s treatment becomes seriously em- 
barrassing to a reviewer. In some three hundred and 
fifty not very closely printed pages, we have a survey of the 
history of European thought and life from the beginning of the 
Renaissance to the close of the Revolution, from the age of 
Michael Angelo to the age of Balzac, given with wonderful skill 
of arrangement, but with such overpowering variety of detail, 
that to indicate in a few sentences the drift of Mr. Lilly’s 
thought is no easy task. Briefly, his case may be said to be 
this,—that the pervading spirit of the eighteenth century, 
which finds its most characteristic manifestation in the history 
of France, owes its parentage to the spirit of the Renaissance, 
and in its turn becomes the parent of the principles of ‘89 and 
of the French Revolution. Mr. Lilly’s view of the true character 
of this’ spirit is given most briefly ia words which we have 
already quoted. It is in the political world the spirit of 
Absolutism, andin the intellectual world the spirit of Materialism; 
and as both, presents itself as the antagonist of that true liberty 
which can only come of the recognition of the human brother- 
hood and the Divine Fatherhood which Christianity exists for 
the purpose of proclaiming. We do not think that Mr. Lilly 
does full justice to the intellectual quickeaing and enlargement 
which was undoubtedly an accompaniment of the Renaissance. 
The classical literature and art which it, so to speak, rediscovered 
had, no less than the Christian Church itself, its message for 
the world; but the benefits of the Renaissance, such as they 
were, are not in want of celebrators, and it is well to have such 
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~ oreetion of their many extravayances as is supplied by Mr. 
Lilly in these volumes. Specially interesting are the pages 
devoted to an explanation of the fact that in England, 
88 contrasted with France, the new spirit was comparatively 
pwerless, and it is a proof of the anthor’s candour that 
he attributes this powerlessness to the effect of two agencies, 
to neither of which might a Catholic writer be supposed to be 
friendly, and to one of which many Protestants would take it for 

nted that he would be altogether hostile. Mr. Lilly declares 
nuhesitatingly that from Materialism England was largely saved 
by John Wesley; from Absolutism, by William of Orange. 
James II. was a Catholic, and therefore a child of the Church; 
William III. was a Protestant, and therefore a child of the 
Renaissance; but to Mr. Lilly, James presents himself as the 
representative of the worst traditions of the Renaissance, while 
the Protestant William represents the Constitutional freedom, 
the freedom which consists in the supremacy of law over 
rsonal prerogative, which is, in his opinion, the central 
political idea of the Catholic Church. 

We should like to quote a very striking passage (Vol. II., 
pp. 86-7) in which ‘Mr. Lilly deals with the English Revolution, 
a passage which testifies at once to his impartiality and his dis- 
cernment; but our space is already more than exhausted. Several 
essays—notably those on “ Medieval Hymns,” on “ Michael 
Angelo” and on “ Balzac,” which, though harmonious with the 
scheme of the work, are not absolutely essential to it—we have 
been compelled to leave altogether unnoticed, but they are rich 
in learning and in interest ; and the work as a whole is one that 
can be heartily commended as a fine contribution towards a 
vindication of that true philosophy of history which regards it 
as a witness to— 

“That God who ever lives and loves, 
One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


A MODERN IDEAL.* 

A Modern Ideal reminds us of Mr. Sydney Dobell’s Balder, 
another “dramatic poem,” never very enthusiastically received, 
and now, we fancy, mostly forgotten, though not by those who 
have read it as carefully as it deserves. One resemblance, which 
is the more curious if it is accidental, is to be found in the lyric 
chorus with which each drama is provided. The “ voice of Amy” 
in Baldev has its counterpart in the “sound of Flora singing 
that comes through the open door.” But Balder was but part 
of an unfinished poem, which, as the author planned it, was to 
picture the progress of a human soul from doubt to faith, and 
taken by itself, is an exposition of pessimism. Mr. Lysaght is 
no pessimist ; he knows that there are problems in the order of 
things; he does not pretend that these problems are easy of 
solution, but that there is a solution he does not doubt. 

Three friends, to whom the author gives the names of Arthur 
Pilgrim, Herbert Stafford, and Henry Grey, meet together 
before they go out into the world. They agree that there 
“shall be a bond between the three,” this bond being the common 
seeking of an ideal, the common devotion to some purpose in 
life. The ideal, the purpose, indeed, are not to be the same, 
Pilgrim devotes himself to Art; Grey will teach for his liveli- 
hood, and yet will take for “ his life’s aim the work of learning 
and the search for Truth;”’ while Stafford thus expounds his 
purpose :— 

“ While one man lives in idleness and sin, 

And one man hath not where to lay his head ; 

While there are cities filled with palaces, 

And haunts hard by them, where the river of life 

Is like a stagnant drain, I cannot rest : 

The song of life becomes a battle-cry, 

And, before God, I swear to stand for the poor! 

Therefore I hold the wealth which men call mine, 

But which I never earned, no Jonger mine. 

And I will leave it, go into the world 

A poor man with the peorest, earn my bread 

Among the poorest, bear with them their wrong, 

And win their love, until I find at last 

The truest way to serve them.” 
Of the three, the second,—who, in spite of his professedly high 
aim, is delineated as cynical and hopeless,—we see to be fore- 
doomed to failure. His search for the ideal does not 
help him. Wéath his faith he loses his moral steadfastness. 
This part of the drama is, we think, the least successful from 
the literary point of view. Somebow it misses the pathetic 





effect which it is meant to have, and only even approaches it in 
a scene—that of the dying boy—which is but very slightly con- 
nected with the plot of the drama. And once, certainly, where 
we find in the middle of one of Grey’s speeches the stage direction, 
“ He is struck by lightning, and falls insensible,” we are reminded 
of Aytoun’s Firmilian. In short, we find little or nothing here 
to compensate us for the painfulness of the story. As to 
Pilgrim, it is not easy to say whether he succeeds or fails. We 
find him in a despairing mood as far as his theories are 
concerned, but resolved to cling to his ideal :— 

“ Ay, but I swear no weakness, no despair 

Shall shake our great ideal. This shall be: 

To live and labour for the great world still ; 

To make what is less evil; still to help 

Ovr weaker brothers on the weary road, 

Whose goal has lost its promise; and with those, 

The comrades of our journey whom we love, 

And soon shall Jose for ever, to stand firm 

Aud knit old ties, and meet our fate unmoved, 

If God is false, oh, we can still be true! 

If there is no God, we can still be men !”” 

Two years are now supposed to elapse, and he next appears as 
a volunteer in the trenches before Sebastopol. The scene that 
follows is one of the most powerful in the book. Here, certainly, 
there is no want of genuine pathos. The officer with whom 
Pilgrim has made friends is mortally wounded in a sortie from 
the town, and Pilgrim charges himself with his last messages 
for home. When he takes them, he finds the reward for his 
brotherly service in the love of Eileen, the dead man’s sister. 
He wins at least, in the love of a good woman, a vantage- 
ground from which he may begin to move the world; but we 
hardly see in his final utterances (p. 167) how his art ideal is to 
help towards the work. 

The third seeker, Stafford, has a more tangible success. The 
Old World seems almost hopeless to him ; he will help to lead his 
fellows into the New World that is waiting for their labour; and 
we find him at the head of a band of pioneers in a “ new settle- 
ment in the Far West.” And he, too, finds the same satisfac- 
tion for his own life that his friend has found, at the same time 
that Flora, whose voice has accompanied the action of the 
drama, uttering, by the way, more than one protest against a 
woman’s helplessness, finds her ideal also. 

We cannot say that the general purpose of Mr. Lysaght’s 
book is very clearly worked out, or leaves any very definite 
impression. But we see in it at least an effort, and 
an effort undertaken in a hopeful and promising spirit, to 
grapple with the problems of human life. It is distinctly 
encouraging to turn from the volumes which preach the 
doctrine of art for art’s sake in every variety of mood, from 
that which simply ignores morality to that which flagrantly 
insults it, to so earnest and thoughtful a work as A Modern 
Ideal. But its literary merits we find in what is incidental or 
even accidental, rather than what is essential to its structure. 

It is in such passages as the following that the poetical pro- 
mise of the book is best displayed. Tileen, the sister of the 
young soldier whose last words Pilgrim has received, is 
speaking :— 

“Oh, as a bird still lingers round the nest 
From which her little ones were stolen away, 
Hope lingers still for many a weary day 
Near the deserted heart, and finds no rest; 
Weaving the picture of what might have been, 
Dreaming the end of songs that were begun, 
Till memory and hope become as one, 
And in the past a future joy is seen. 
I know not now, my brother, where to look 
For your path; once our journey was the same, 
The old dear path, until the parting came, 
And that dark turning which your travelling took. 
I wonder if, in some far place unknown, 
Your path again will strike iuto my own ; 
Or someday we may travel back again, 
Each by the way of coming, till we meet 
At that old place of parting? Oh, ’twere sweet, 
Sweeter the meeting for the partings’ pain, 
After long days of travel to return 
And meet you there, and from your own lips learn, 
You being still the same in everything, 
What had befallen you in your travelling— 
To go back quietly through long ago 
And find again the days we used to know, 
And see again the half-forgotten sights 
Of sunlit mornings and of starry nights, 
And hear again the sounds so long unheard— 
The sweet note in the woodland of a bird, 
The music of the wild wind of the earth ; 
And smell the flowers which there alone have birth ; 
Till the old life grew ours again once more, 





* A Modern Ideal: a Dramatic Poem. By Sidney Royse Lysaght. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1886. 
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An earnest of the life of wider spheres, 
The humble promise of the deathless years, 
The old kind nurse of all our loves and tears! 


My brother, I have lost him from my side ; 

Bat ob, my love has found me! He for whom 

I waited, ever sure that he would come, 

Has found me, and my brvuther wis his guide. 
The first wild throb of this new love is shrined 
In the last love of him whom I have lost. 

Ob, they have most to lose who love the most, 
And they who lose the most the most may find! 


We hope to meet the writer of such verse as this again. 


OUR INDIAN STATIONS.* 
THERE is a good deal of truth underlying Colonel Barras’ 
ludicrous description of the profound ignorance of the British 
taxpayer regardiug our Indian possessions, an ignorance, indeed, 
that may be said to take its rise in apathy. Although there 
may be few persons who are in so hopeless a condition as to be 
capable of designating the Ganges as a mountain-range, there 
are, on the other hand, numbers who cannot realise any difference 
between one portion of our vast Dependency and another, and 
to whose mind the Panjab and Madras, Bombay and Assam, 
are all alike as to the conditions of existence, and the sights and 
experiences to be met with therein. The Colonel has, therefore, 
had a happy idea when he thought of supplementing his amusing 
book on tiger-hunting by a description of the various Indian 
stations, some of them very remote, to which a young officer is 
likely to be sent, and of the different kinds of sport in which he 
may indulge without going in for the ruinous expenses of shikar 
on agrand scale. The writer has already commended himself 
to us, not only as one to whom the study of Nature and human 
nature affords genuine amusement, but also as a true lover of 
animals, although he does not scruple to pursue some of them 
in quest of sport. These tastes enabled him to bear with tolerable 
equanimity his time of exile at Aden, and the still more trying 
residence on theislet of Perim. Of the former he says :—“ It is, 
T should think, the most difficult place in the whole world to 
describe accurately. Very few Europeans have seen it, because, 
be their residence on this mighty rock one of years or of hours 
only, their hearts are always fixed on some distant land, and 
their eyes fast-closed to the marvellous and savage beauty which 
is ever spread pathetically and in vain before their melancholy 
gaze.” Colonel Barras seems to have opened his eyes to the full 
upon the principle of getting as much as he could out of any 
place where he might happen to be posted, and he is able to give 
a very graphic picture of the extinct voleano of Shum-shum, 
rising in its blackness abruptly out of the sea on one side of the 
small, Jand-locked harbour backed by clusters of houses which 
bear the designation of Steamer Point; of the camp and its 
appurtenances, lying at the bottom of the stifling crater; of the 
heights of Mashag, where you may sit in the open bungalow at 
the foot of the gigantic flagstaff, enjoy the sea breezes, and 
watch the fishermen, the sea- gulls, and the ospreys, while keeping 
a sharp look-out for passing vessels ; as also of the huge water- 
tanks, some of them of great antiquity, replenished perhaps 
once in three years by the great deluge that falls from the skies 
with such fury, accompanied by roaring thunder and blazing 
lightning. On one such occasion, not merely was a loaded 
camel blown off the heights of Mashag into the sea, but even in 
the lower region a massive ordnance-shed, filled with weighty 
ammunition, was washed into the Gulf of Seera, and never heard 
of more. After speaking of the dreary monotony of life at 
Aden, which he cannot help calling a vast Castle of Despair, 
Colonel Barras proceeds to tell us how such a life may be 
ameliorated,—namely, by picnics to the top of Shum-shum or to 
Gold Mohur Valley, by coursing the large foxes and little hares 
peculiar to the place, by catching the abundant and singularly 
beautiful fish, and even, perhaps, by obtaining a glimpse of the 
great sea-serpent, which was said by “ several officers of scrupu- 
lous veracity’ to have put in an appearance within a few 
hundred yards of the beach. One should never, says the writer, 
cede one inch to ennui when banished to such places as Aden 
and Perim. Fishing, boating, bathing, athletic sports for the 
sepoys, and many other healthy pursuits are at hand, and with 
a good, sure-footed pony and plenty of books, a man need never 
be quite miserable. Perim, however, all-important as it is ina 
strategical sense, seeing that it is really what the author calls it, 
—“a sort of little Chubb’s lock to the Red Sea ”—is nothing 





* The New Shilari at our Indian Stations, By Julius Barras. 2yo's. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 








i 
— than a rugged islet of blackened rocks, about four miles 
rom the Arabian, and nine or ten from the African coast, I 
possesses a fair harbour, and a little, box-like fort, garrisoned Me 
forty sepoys, in charge of one British officer ; and although snak 

and scorpions, which still flourish there, are said to have ben 
its only aboriginal inhabitants, it now boasts of a population - 
about 150 souls, composed of Arabs, Somalis, and the “a 
belonging to the lighthouse, and the commissariat and ome 
ing establishments. = 

The coarse grass that springs up after the rains, and the 
portulacca plant that flourishes among the stones and boulders 
afford the only greenery that meets the eye ; but as a few shee ‘ 
and gazelles can be kept, Colonel Barras considers that shia 
might be successfully induced to colonise there. At any rate, 
he advises the solitary commandant to start something, to 
become a gamekeeper instead of a universal destroyer, and to 
turn his weapons whilst doing so against their enemies, the 
vermin and reptiles. Fortunately, be himself was not long 
enough on the station to make much way with his experiments, 
The sport to which Colonel Barras was mainly devoted, and 
which he found within his reach at almost every station, wag 
coursing. But he enjoyed it especially because he followed it 
with dogs trained by himself, occasionally with English ones, 
but more usually with Persian greyhounds, and even with 
Pariah dogs. Amongst the latter, acertain ‘ Roti’ was particularly 
distinguished for size, strength, and courage, though somewhat 
deficient in speed. Purchased for six shillings, his master 
would not eventually have parted with him for twenty pounds; 
and many of his brave deeds are chronicled in these pages. Of 
course, the quarry varied with the kind of country lying within 
easy reach of each station. Now and then we have a spirited 
account of a boar-hunt, or a ride after black buck, but these 
are rather the exceptions; jackals seem to have been always 
at hand, and to have furnished not merely capital sport, but 
handsome fur rugs when their days were numbered. Colonel 
Barras tells us a good deal that is interesting about this usually 
despised animal, and in particular gives it as his opinion, 
apparently upon good grounds, that he is a clean feeder,—that 
is to say, that he only condescends to garbage and carrion when 
driven by hunger to consume such things. Under favourable 
circumstances—as the natives know to their cost—the jackal 
consumes water-melons, sugar-cane, and other tender vegetable 
produce, adding more substantial aliment in the shape of such 
birds, hares, and other ground game as he is able to surprise. 
But in districts where there is no cultivation, he eats the 
berries of the bher—a shrub somewhat like the gooseberry- 
bush, found in great quantities all over the the country— 
standing on his hind legs to reach and draw down branches 
laden with the tempting fruit. Falconry was also much enjoyed 
by Colonel Barras, although, on account of the expense attending 
it, he could only carry it out on a small scale, and eventually 
found it expedient to abandon it altogether, but he gives it 
as his opinion that a young man fond of riding across country 
could get more regular enjoyment out of this sport than from 
any other in India. In his own case he derived the most 
satisfaction from his beautiful Persian greyhounds. 

Belgaum the author pronounces to be the nicest of all the 
stations allotted to troops in the Bombay Presidency, its soil 
being so especially propitious to the growth of trees and flowers; 
and flowers have a great attraction for Colonel Barras, who 
describes the great fields of poppies grown for opium at Indore 
and elsewhere as of surpassing loveliness, surrounded as they 
are by an emerald bordering of bearded wheat, and studded with 
topes of mango-trees. 

In concluding the second volume of his New Shikari, we 
are glad to find the writer giving us a promise of even more 
attractive matter in descriptions of the wild tracts of Afghanistan, 
where, as he himself says, the scenery, the inhabitants, and the 
shikar are very different from what one meets with in India. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS OF GENERAL GRANT.* 
Ir does not quite appear from the impressively—indeed, the 
tragically—modest preface to this work whether the use of the 
word “personal” in the description of it was the late General 
Grant’s own idea, or his immediate friends’, or his publishers’. 
But whoever may claim the property of the thought, it must be 
regarded as an eminently happy one. Not that General Grant 
has thrust his personality unduly into his book. Quite the 





* Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. Vol. I. London : Sampson Low and Co, 1886. 
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e. Like most men who have been brought face to face, as 
revers eat commanders are brought, with the realities of 
iow oxen 5° led upon a battle-field, and with the realities of 
death a8 — as embodied in the huge battalions that act as 
gregarions a campaign, he looks upon himself as an atom ina 
ee whole; and, in consequence, he writes not so much 
ee vececnal, from the impersonal, as from the third- 
passe = possese wr Apart, too, from the great events of 
Longe was a great but esseutially professional part, General 
Grant Jed an uneventful life. Yet bis memoirs, so far as they 
pear upon the tremendous struggle which he brought to 
4 close, had better be regarded as simply his personal 

tribution to its history. Their value is great, but it 
“aah not to be exaggerated. The authoritative history of 
we American Civil War has yet to be written. It will pro- 
bably not make its appearance before this century closes, and, 
‘ndeed, the information for it 1s only now in course of collection. 
Of these, the most valuable elements are probably the narratives 
written both by Unionists and by Confederates—and not by officers 
ouly—which, thanks to the enterprise of the conductors of the 
Century Magazine, are being given to the public in monthly 
instalments. Nor is the rather dull and ponderous, but honest 
and painstaking, historical performance of the Orleanist 
Princes to be despised, more especially as an account of the 
achievements of Burnside aad Hooker. Bat looked at 
simply as material for the Aimerican historical magnum opus 
of the future, probably nothing will be reckoned more im- 
portant, certainly nothing can be more interesting on the military 
side, than this plain narrative, by a plain, but observant, 
yeracious, and resolutely impartial, man. 

And yet one can hardly help turning to General Grant's 
Personal Memoirs, in the first instance, in the hope of seeing his 
character reflected in them. The closing scenes of his life, his 
gallant struggle against calamity, and even death—which his 
strong will rendered successful to this extent, that it placed his 
family for the second time in essentially independent 
circumstances—have removed the blot cast on his reputa- 
tion by the errors and jobbery of his two Presidential 
terms, and revived interest in the man who, during the 
struggle for the preservation of the Union, had drawn 
attention to himself by the simplicity of his character almost 
as much as by the solidity of his achievements. If, moreover, 
an autobiography does nothing else, it should have the effect 
upon the author of it that Cleopatra declared that the approach 
of death had upon her; we should get nothing but his fire and 
air, his other elements being given to baser life. Nor are the 
Personal Memoirs altogether a disappointment from the purely 
autobiographic standpoint, even although, as we have already 
said, they are essentially third-personal. General Grant stands 
revealed here as a plain, unpretending, in all respects democratic, 
and even plebeian man—quite the reverse of most of the 
grandiose heroes of history—but yet full of that unconscious 
stoicism of which the most lovable heroes are made. He discloses 
this stoicism in his preface when he refers to the cireumstances, 
including “ the rascality of a business partner,’ which induced 
him to overcome an old determination never to write anything 
for publication. He minimises the task he undertook at the 
request of the editor of the Cenfuiy; study had then become “a 
pleasant pastime,” and he found the work of writing “congenial.” 
This tone is maintained from the beginning to the end of this 
the first volume of his autobiography. General Grant seems to 
have regarded himself as neither a heaven-born genius nor a 
Sir Frizzle Pumpkin, whom accident permitted to pose as a 
great victor, but merely an industrious man who ultimately 
obtained his deserts. Open-and-aboveboardness is the most 
notable characteristic of his narrative, so far as it deals with 
himself. Thus, in summing up his education at West Point, 
where he did creditably in mathematics and badly in French, 
and devoted “ much of his time to ncvels, but not those of a 
trashy type,” he says :—I never succeeded in getting squarely 
at either end of my class in any one study during the four 
years. I came near it in French, artillery, and infantry 
tactics, and conduct.’ Referring to the period, when, in the 
Mexican War, he was about to face danger for the first time, 
he says, “ For myself, a young second lieutenant, who had never 
heard a hostile gun before, I felt sorry that I had enlisted.” 
Again, he speaks thus of a successful charge he made in one of 
the earliest battles of the same war :— 


“There was no resistance, and we captured a Mexican colonel, who 
had been wounded, and a few mev. Just as] was sending them to 





the rear with a guard of two or three men, a private came from the 
front, bringing back one of our officers, who had been badly wonnded 
in advance of where I was. The ground had been charged over before. 
My exploit was equal to that of the soldier who boasted that he had 
cut off the leg of one of the enemy. When asked why he ,did not 
cut off the head, he replied, ‘Some one had done that before.’ This 
left no doubt in my mind but that the battle of Resaca de la Palma 
would have been won, just as it was, if I had not been there.” 

Next to unpretentiousness, fair-mindedness is the chief note of 
General Grant’s narrative. There is scarcely an unkind word in 
it, nor anything savouring of jealousy of contemporaries. While 
he was commanding in the vicinity of Corinth, and preparing 
| for his memorable siege of Vicksburg, he does not seem to have 
| been well treated by his superior, General Halleck—on one 

occasion he was practically placed under arrest—and he 
had a refractory and vain-glorious subordinate in General 
McClernand. But nothing bitter escapes him, although, on 
McClernand having issued a congratulatory Order to the 
corps under him in a particular engagement, and doing 
injustice to other corps, his superior had to relieve him of 
his command. On the other hand, General Grant is perfectly 
hearty, though not, of course, effusive, in his appreciation of the 
doings of others; General Sherman, in particular, had, it is 
evident, no warmer admirer than his chief. General Grant was 
endowed, further, it is obvious, with that shrewdness which is 
frequently found in alliance with simple-mindedness, and per- 
haps springs from it. It has been frequently said of him that his 
blunders as President—especially those blunders which had the 
taint of jobbery in them—were due to his inability to see into the 
true characters of the politicians by whom he was surrounded. 
That may be; but it is equally correct to say that, for all 
practical purposes, he accurately measured the capacity of the 
Generals against whom he fought. He says as much himself 
in what is in some respects the most remarkable passage in this 
volume. Alluding to the advantage he derived from his 
experiences in the Mexican War, he says :— 





‘* All the older officers, who became conspicuous in the Rebellion, [ 
had served with and known in Mexico; Lee, J. E. Johnston, A. 8. 
Johnston, Holmes, Hébert, and a number of others on the Confederate 
side ; McCall, Mansfield, Phil. Kearney, and others on the National side. 
The acquaintance thus formed was of immense service to me in the 
war. I mean what I learned of the characters of those to whom 
I was afterwards opposed. I do not pretend to say that all my move- 
ments, or even many of them, were made with special reference to 
the characteristics of the commanders against whom they were 
directed. But my appreciation of my enemies was certainly affected 
by this knowledge. The natural disposition of most people is to 
clothe a commander of a large army whom they do not know, with 
almost superhuman abilities. A large part of the National Army, 
for instance, and most of the Press of the country, clothed General 
Lee with just such qualities; but I had knuwn him personally, and 
knew that he was mortal ; and it was just as well that I felt this.” 


The first volume of General Grant's memoirs covers his 
life from his birth on April 27th, 1822, at Point Pleasant, 
Clermont County, Ohio, to the fall of Vicksburg on July 4th, 
1863, which proved the victor to be the first soldier in the 
Union, and was the precursor to the collapse of the Confederacy. 
It tells of his education, his marriage—which seems to have 
been a happy one—his experiences in the Mexican War, his 
precarious living (mainly in dependence on his father, who 
was a fairly prosperous tanner) before the outbreak of the 
Civil War, and his earlier achievements, including the battles 
of Shiloh and Corinth, in addition to the capture, in 1862, of 
Fort Donelson, which gave him an opportunity of first using 
his characteristic ultimatum,—“ I propose to move immediately 
upon your works.” General Grant destroys the popular belief 
that he was of Scotch descent,—* My family is American, and 
has been for generations in al] its branches direct and col- 
lateral.” Matthew Grant, the founder of his family, settled in 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1630, having come from Dor- 
chester in England. Of his ancestors, his father seems to 
have been the most remarkable. He was a man of energy 
and filled with a passion for knowledge, and it is clearly from 
him that the General derived that doggedness which was 
his chief professional characteristic. There was but little 
in his early life that was notable. General Grant writes a 
simple, American-Saxon style, and his account of the Mexican 
War—in which, by the way, he contrasts, while doing justice 
to, the two leading Generals engaged, Taylor and Scott—is 
very vaive and readable. We confess we are somewhat dis- 


appointed with the style of General Grant’s accounts of his 
first military operations of consequence in the Civil War. He 
does not compare with Napier, or even Wellington, not to 
There is not, 





speak of the Commentator on the Gallic War. 
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indeed, in this volume a battle-piece worth quoting. At the 
same time, the direct truthfulness of its author will cover a 
multitude of deficiencies in the matter of style, in the eyes of 
ordinary readers, and even of military critics. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—@———_ 


The Church Quarterly Review, January.—There is a very able and 
important paper in the current Church Quarterly, entitled “ Evolution 
and Design,” showing, by means of very happily chosen illustrations, 
“a most important truth to which Atheists seem to be strangely 
blind,—namely, the truth that chance, working within the restrictions 
of laws and limits, can be made to fulfil accurately, even to the 
smallest details, the deliberate purposes of an intelligent and fore- 
seeing mind; and that without such laws and limits chance never has 
produced, never does produce, and never can produce, anything but 
wild disorder and confusion.” The great effectiveness of the paper 
is due to the principal illustration selected, a portion of which we 
subjoin :— 

‘*‘ Any mathematician who has studied the theory of local prcbability 

and averages, will readily perceive that namberless shaded geometrical 
figures, some of them very simple, others very complicated, involving 
all sorts of loops and branches, yet possessing great beauty and 
symmetry, may be devised by giving random values to certain 
variables ; but—and this is the important point to be always held in 
mind—there must always in every case, simple or complicated, be a 
prescribed law of variation and prescribed limits of variation for each 
variable. Given this prescribed law and these prescribed limits, and 
plenty of time and patience, then, but only then, chance, pure chance, 
may be trusted to do the rest. The person who carries out this 
random precees may be the merest tyro in mathematics, and quite 
unable to forecast the geometrical figure which will ultimately, and 
probably to his utter astonishment, present itself upon the paper ; 
but the mathematician who prescribes for him the laws and limits of 
variation for his random variables, can predict with absolute certainty 
the exact shape, size, and shading of this randomly constructed figure, 
provided always the random process be continued long enough.” 
The application of this to the attack made by the evolutionists on 
the ‘‘design argument,’’ and its importance as so applied, are too 
obvious to need comment. The article on “ Mr. Mivart and Papal 
Infallibility ”’ is a vigorous attack upon the anomalous character of 
Mr. Mivart’s position in the Church of Rome, since his publication 
in the Nineteenth Century of an article entitled “ Catholic and 
Scientific Freedom,” to which we called attention at the time of its 
appearance. Mr. Mivart’s paper was a reckless attack upon the 
power of his Church to pronounce upon any matter which could, 
either directly or indirectly, hamper his freedom to hold what theories 
he chooses in matters of science. We quite concur with his critic as 
to the bad taste of Mr. Mivart’s paper, but we are inclined to think 
that he attaches too much importance to its bearing on the position 
of Roman Catholics in general. When, as the reviewer points out on 
page 407, the whole theological school, the Church’s magisteriwm, 
the Papal authority itself, are langhed at, it is not very likely that 
the Roman authorities would think a detailed refutation of such a 
position called for. The other suggestion of his critic is more to the 
point :—“ Mr. Mivart has no business to be a Roman Catholic. What 
should he be doing dans ce’te galére ? He evidently does not under- 
stand tlie position of things in the Roman Church.” 

Messrs. Cassell send us some very cheap and handy reprints, in a 
good, though not, of course, a large type, of standard works, edited by 
Professor Henry Morley.—The Complete Angler, by Isaac Walton ; 
The Man of Feeling, by Henry Mackenzie; and Lord Byron’s Childe 
Harold. Of course, the editing does not imply notes, though we have 
a revised text, and in the case of The Man of Feeling, a curious index 
of the references to “tears.” Fora few pence each it is hardly pos- 
sible to conceive better printed works, and all of them works which 
had a great popularity when they were first published. 

A Strange Voyage. By W.Clark Russell. 3 vols. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—There are some things in this novel as good as anything 
that Mr. Russell has written. He shows especially the same wonderful 
capacity for word-painting. Nothing could be better than his pic- 
tures of sea scenery, of the terrors of tempests, the ominons stillness 
of calm, of all the wonderful phenomena of the ocean. In this kind 
of writing he is still, we think, unsurpassed. But as a story of life 
at sea, the Strange Voyage is of but indifferent: interest, not to be 
named with some that we have seen before from Mr. Russell’s pen. 
It is an ungracious and unpleasing thing to say that he writes too 
much; still, it has to be said. If this story had been cut down by a 
third at least, it would have been much improved. We should not 
have had, for instance, al! those nauseating pages about sea-sickness. 
The tale would have been equally developed if Mr. Hanley had not 
been so ill and had not lost his false teeth overboard (a somewhat too 
farcical incident to our taste). If three volumes were de rigueur, a 
looser type might have been used, and would have been more agree- 
able to read. We do not mean to say that Mr. Russell’s novel is not 


aes 
better by far than the average ; but it is not as good as it shonla 
not up to the high standard which his former work has le 
expect. 

Thereby. By Fayr Madoc. 2 vols. (Blackwood and Sons.) —Thi 
is a somewhat strange story, less happy, we are inclined to say : 
its general conception than in the details of its execution, The ting 
tral figure is an ex-Bishop, artist, philosopher, and millionaire, He 
has in his mind to repair by a family alliance some wrong that hag 
been done in his youth. The adopted son who is to carry ont hig 
purpose has a magnificent scheme for banishing disease from the 
world, All this has the look of romance, and fits in but indifferently 
with the modern dress and modern surroundings of the story. But 
there are good things in it, more good things certainly than we find 
in the average two volumes. Mrs. Vaynshaw, for instance, with her 
talk about her danghter, is a quite delightful person; and Eva, the 
actress, is no less skilfally drawn. 

Ulfilas: Apostle of the Goths. By Charles A, Anderson Scott 
B.A. (Macmillan and Bowes, Cambridye.)—Tiis ig an interesting 
study, not so much of a great man as of a great work. The person- 
ality of Ulfilas, indeed, is clearly defined. We have a distinct ideg 
of what manner of man he was, but Mr. Scott has been able to add 
but very little to our knowledge of him. It is, unhappily, beyond 
the power of man, it would seem, todo so. But tothe history of the 
great religious movement in which Ulfilas took a part, and to the 
clearer definition of the doctrinal position which he and his converts 
took up, he makes in this volume a valuable contribution. Ulfilag 
was undoubtedly an Arian—it is curious that one of the greatest 
preachers of the Cross since St. Paul should be outside the boundaries 
of the Athanasian Creed—but the Arianism of the Teutons was, as 
Mr. Scott points out in an excellent chapter, different from the 
Arianism of the Greeks. This important part of Church history has, 
of course, an intimate connection with those important series 
of political events which culminated in the disastrous defeat of 
Valens at Adrianople. Here, too, and also in the subsequent history 
of the Gothic peoples, we find valuable help in Mr. Scott’s excellent 
monograph. We welcome the book not less heartily because we may 
regard it-as one of the fruits of that excellent form of endowment,— 
the encouragement to learning afforded by studentships. A “ student” 
in this sense may be defined as a scholar who has not the fear of 
examination before his eyes. 

By Joseph Parker, D.D. 


d us to 


Weaver Stephen. (Swan Sonnenschein 


‘and Co.)—Various types of ministers and laymen, within and with. 


out the Established Church, are described in this volume, and described 
for the most part with humour, good sense, and good feeling. The 
Rev. Mr. Bonas is, perhaps, too great a fool, not to exist indeed—for 
there is no limit to possibilities of human folly —but to be put intoa 
book, where every character is necessarily regarded as _ typical. 
The same may be said of Mr. Tomlinson, who “ jacks up” Noncon- 
formity, makes his way into the Anglican communion, and finds that 
he is not by any means a success. Both the Vicar and the Baptist 
minister are excellent. There is much argument, of course, about 
Disestablishment and the ideal of a Natioual Church, and this arga- 
ment is fairly conducted. In short, this is a suggestive book, which 
those who look at these matters from a very different standpoint 
from that which is occupied by Dr. Parker may consalt witb profit, 

The British Citizen: his Rights and Privileges. By James E, 
Thorold Rogers, M.P. (S.P.C.K.)—This ‘‘ short history ” is an excel- 
lent example of the author’s manner and style when they are at their 
best. Mr. Rogers’s utterances do not always command our assent; 
but the depth and genuineness of his historical knowledge is beyond 
doubt, and dealing as he does with his subject from the historical 
point of view, he displays the good sense and moderation which true 
knowledge can scarcely fail to produce. His studies have lain espe- 
cially in the direction of the condition of the people, and it is their 
result which he has on the present occasion utilised to good effect. 
One of the very few statements that we find any reason to differ 
from refers to a matter that has not yet become historical. ‘ There 
is, indeed, no compulsion in the United States, for no one needs it. 
The benefits of education are so universally recognised, that all 
parents send their children to school as a matter of course.’ This is 
far too sweeping. There are States in the Union where there is & 
formidable amount of illiteracy. The average attendance in propor- 
tion to the total population of the States is 12 per cent., whereas in 
Germany it is as high as 16. We fancy that intelligent observers on 
the other side of the Atlantic are not quite as well satisfied as Mr. 
Rogers thinks. 

Scuoot Booxs.—We have received in the series of ‘ Shake- 
speare: Select Plays,” Twelfth Night, edited by William Aldis 
Wright, M.A. (the Clarendon Press), a volume which comes recom- 
mended by the editor’s great reputation as a learned and careful 
Shakespearian scholar. Shukespeare’s Richard II., edited by 
John W. Allen (Longmans), in “ Longman’s Modern Series,” is for 
less advanced students, the explanations given in the notes being of 
the simple kind that the ordinary reader may want in order to under- 
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the text as he goes on. Examination papers have been added, 
W. E. Mullins, M.A., edits with notes for the series of 
« Eoglish School Classics” Southey’s Life of Nelson (Rivingtons).— 
The notes are brief and to the point. A frontispiece gives a picture 
of the ‘Victory,’ with a key that supplies the name of every piece 
of rigging. There are 178 in all. It would be ateenating to have a 
palance-sheet of the profits of this work of Southey 8 as between 
gathor and publisher. Southey received £300 in all for it. It 
gould be difficult to guess at the amount on the other side. 
_—Of editions of French classics for school use we have 
to mention Molitre’s Précteuses ; Ridicules, by Léon Delbos 
(Williams and Norgate); Paul Féval’s Chouans et Blews, by 
Charles Sankey, M.A. (Longmans) ; a selection from Victor Hugo’s 
[es Misérables, by J. Boielle (Williams and Norgate); Edgar 
Quinet’s Lettres a sa Mére, by V. Kastner (Librairie Hachette) 5 
Sainte-Benve’s Causeries du Lundi, by George Saintsbury (the 
Clarendon Press); Thierry’s Lettres sur U Histoire de France, by 
Gustave Masson and G. W. Prothero (Cambridge University Press). 
_—In German classics we have Heyse’s Hauf Lange, by A. A. Mac- 
donnell, M.A. (Bell and Sons); Géthe’s Iphigenia auf Tauris, by 
Henry Attwell (Williams and Norgate) ; Hoffmann’s Meister Martin, 
by F. Lange, Ph.D. (Bell and Sons); and G. E. Lessing’s Hmilia 
Galotti, by Gustav Hein (Williams and Norgate). With these 
may be mentioned German Pussages for Practice in Unseen Transla- 
tion, edited by A. R. Lechmer (Rivingtons). The Civil Service 
Chronology (Crosby Lockwood), is a new edition of a work 
of some standing which has been brought down to the present 
time by Mr. W. Douglas Hamilton. The Student’s Manual 
of the Reign of George II, by ‘“ Oxon” (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co.), is a careful analysis of the history of this period, 
enlivened by the anthor’s very vigorously expressed views about 
oue or two matters which come within the range of his work,— 
the Jacobite rising of 1745, for instance, and, strange to say, fox- 
hunting parsons. ——We have also to acknowledge, as a book primarily 
intended for use in preparing for examinations, The French Handbook, 
by Léony Guilgault (Longmans).——From the same publishers we 
have algo received a volume which has what we may fairly call a 
higher aim, A Brief History of the German Language, with Five 
Books of the ‘‘ Nibelungenlied,” edited by Albert S. Selss, Ph.D. 
Professor Jebb’s edition of the @dipus Tyrannus is republished 
(Cambridge University Press) in a form a*apted for school use. The 
translation is, of course, omitted, and the notes have received a cer- 
tain modification. Two other books for school use, in this case for 
less advanced forms, are Scenes from Euripides : Medea and Bacche, 
by Arthur Sidgwick, M.A. (Rivingtons).—They belong to that most 
useful series of which we have had previous occasion to speak with 
well-deserved praise. The plays are diminished to half of their 
length, chiefly by the omission of the lyrical passages. Suitable 
notes, which no one knows better than the editor to adapt to his par- 
pose, are given, and there are plentiful stage directions,—a great help 
tothe young scholar in realising what he is reading about. A 
fourth volume of the same kind is Aschylus, Prometheus Vinetus, 
edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by the Rev. H. M. Stephenson 
(Macmillan), one of the series of ‘‘ Hlementary Classics.” We cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Stephenson’s vocabulary would have been 
better incorporated in the notes. We quite agree with him 
that a boy may be spared the labour of looking out such 
words as xKeAavéBpwros and aAlerovos in the lexicon. But 
the derivation should have been given with the English equiva- 
lent. In the vocabulary this is only sometimes done. And 
will not some time be lost by the student not knowing for which 
words he is to resort to the vocabulary, and for which to the 
lexicon? He will not save mach, e.g., by having peAauBalys given 
him in the one, while he has to go to the other for xevOudév. Of 
course, he ought to know about kev@udy; but it is possible that he 
may not. Surely, as we have lighted on this passage, avroio: 
vuuudxo.rt might have had an explanatory note. The Seven against 
Thebes of Aeschylus, with Introduction and Notes, by Isaac Flagg. 
(Ginn and Co., Boston, U.S.A.)—This is a good edition, containing 
all that is needed for the higher forms of schools. Here, again, the 
stage directions are full. Indeed, Professor Flagg shows that he 
enters very thoroughly into the spirit of the play. There is nothing 
in which the genuine advance in the study of ancient literature is 
more evident than in this, the appreciation of the literary aspect of 
these great poems. Iphigenia in Tauris, with Brief Notes, by F. A. 
Paley, LL.D. (Deighton Bell and Co., Cambridge), belongs to the 
uumerous series of editions which Mr. Paley has contributed to 
the study of the Greek drama. Mr. Paley’s position as a critic 
and interpreter, especially of Euripides, is too well established to call 
for any notice of this little volume, except the usual commendation 
of it as a convenient edition for the use of young scholars. It will not 
be less useful because Mr. Paley, true to his theories, describes the 
Iphigenia story as one of the most celebrated and most harrowing 
solar legends of antiquity. But what about “the story of Jephthah’s 
daughter being another version of the immolation of Iphigenia” ? 
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Iphigenia, it seems, was only another impersonation of Artemis. Was 
Jephthah, then, another form of Zeus ?--—The same play has also 
been edited by Mr. C. S, Jerram (Clarendon Press). His “ Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Critical Appendix” will furnish the student with 
as complete an apparatus for understanding the general bearing and 
the special interpretation of the play as he can want. It isa good 
idea of Mr. Jerram to give in an appendix illustrative scenes from the 
“‘Eumenides” of Aischylus, and from the “ Tristia’? and “Epistole 
ex Ponto” of Ovid. 


Books RecetveD.—The City of London Directory for 1886, the 
sixteenth annual issue, corrected up to February 22nd last (Colling- 
ridge).—Thom’s Oficial Directory for 1886, the forty-third annual issue, 
—one of the most useful of our annual books of reference (A. Thom and 
Co., Dublin).—The Clergy List for 1886 (J. Hall), corrected up to Feb- 
ruary last.—The Clergy Directory for 1886 (T. G. Jobnson).— Bosworth’s 
Clerical Guide and Ecclesiastical Directory for 1886 (T. Bosworth and 
Co.)—The Newspaper Press Directory for 1886 (C. Mitchell and 
Co.) —Sell’s Dictionary of the World’s Press for 1886.—Index to the 
London Gazette (“Law Reports”), 1830-33, compiled by A. Pulling, 
B.A. (Clowes aud Sons).—The Practical Violin School for Home 
Students, by J. M. Fleming, Parts I. to IV. (L. Upcott Gill).—India 
and Tiger-Hunting, by Colonel J. Barras, Series I. and II. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—The Victorian Jubilee (Montagu, Marks, 
and Co.), a record of events during her Majesty’s reign, with a 
chromo-lithographic portrait of the Queen.—The Mineral Resources 
of the United States, 1833 84, by A. Williams, jun.; and Annual 
Report of the Comptroller of the Currency of the United States, 1885 
(Government Printing Office, Washington).—Selections from the 
Bombay State Papers, “ Maritha Series,” Vol. I., edited by G. W. 
Forrest, B.A. (Government Central Press, Bombay). 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. CUPPLES, 
Upsam, AND Co.’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A., 
where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should not be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than noon on Friday. 








DEATH. 
Mackay.—On the 13th inst., at 185 Albany Street, Regent's 
Mackay, in his 74th year, 
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AGRICULTURAL 


NILsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
COLLEGE, 


R OYAL 
CIRENCESTER 


WITH DAIRY AND MIXED FARM OF 500 ACRES 
ATTACHED FOR THE PRACTICAL 
INSTRUCTION. 

Established by Royal Charter 1845, for the pro- 
fessional Education of Lind Owners and Occupiers, 
Land Agents, Survevors, intending Colonists. &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND 

and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
The Right Hon, the EARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 
= Right Hon. S:r Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., 


P. 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscotr, C.B. 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq 
William John Edmonds, Esq. 
Major T. W. Chester Master. 
M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. Lord Lyttelton. 

For Prospectu: of COLLEGE, FARM, and DAIRY, 
Indoor and Outdoor Courses of Instruction, includ- 
ing all brauches of Practical Dairying, with List cf 
Scholarships, Certificates, Diploma, &c., apply to the 
PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, May 25th. 


ne” YAL AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £25 per annum, 
for two years. Examination, April 27th.—Apply to 
the PRINCIPAL. 


AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late, 
Head Mistress of the Norwich High School, 

has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GIKLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application. Highest references to parents of past 
= Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
and, 











W ESTMINSTER eae 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, CAXTON STREET 


S The SUMMER SESSION COMMENCES MAY Ist. 

A SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIP, value £40, is offered 
for competition. The Examination will bein Chemistr ¥ 
(organic and inorganic) and Physics, and will be held 
on May Ist. In September, Entrance Scholarships, 
value £80 and £40, will be offered for competition. 

Students enterivg in the summer (except those who 
have already obtained a scholarship) are allowed to 
compete for the Entrance Exhibitions in the following 
September. 

Fees, £100 in one sum on entrance, or 10) guineas 
in two payments, or £115 in five payments. 
except parts for dissection, and Class of Experimental 
Physics. 

Yor Prospectus and particulars, apply to 

F. de HAVILLAND HALL, M.D., Dean. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL. — SEVEN 

SCHOLARSHIPS, at least, will be OFFERED 

for COMPETITION in JULY.—Apply to the Rev. 
the HEAD MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an lngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1886. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 
Public Works Department, and TWO in the Indian 
Telegraph Department.—For particulars,apply to the 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ELSTREE, HERTS. 

An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY lLIth 
and 12th, for FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value £30, for three years. Open to Boys 
under i5 at the date of Examination.—For further 
information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A., 
Head Master. 
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{OLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK— 
The COMMITTRE will HOLD an EXAMINA- 
| TION next JULY, with the view of AWARDING 
SCHOLARSHIPS to APPLICANTS who have 
| TAKEN a DEGREE, or who have studied at some 
| College, or have been engaged in the Ministry, and 
| who wish for further Biblical and Theological Study, 
| with a view of becoming Ministers of the Baptist 
| Body, either abroad or at home —Particulars may be 
| obtained of Dr. ANGUS. Ordinary applications to 
be sent in as usual by the end of tia or earlier. 


|» a : i 
TINRINITY COLLE GE, GLENAL- 
MOND (in the Perthshire Highlands). 
| Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a systemitic, 
| practical EDUCATION for BOYS entering early 
| upon life. Preparation for the Universities, Indi an 
| Civil Service, Army, and other Examinations. TWO 
| SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 

| competition in August. 
| Home proviled for the Holidays for Indian and 
| Colonial Boys. 
For particulars, prospectuses, &c., apply to the 
| Rey, the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, N.B. 


ial i SCHOOL, 


Heap Master — G. . —— Esq., M.A. 
formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Master 
of Plymouth College. 
High-Class Public “School. All Masters University 

Graduates, Classical and Modern Sides. Remarkably 

| healthy situation, Sanatorium, swimming - bath, 

gymnasium, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field, 

Valuable Exhib:tions awarded annually to the Univer 

| sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


S TAMFORDGIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL 
- - for a Local Examina- 
ACANCIES for BOARDERS. 
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CHANCERY LANE 


SAFE 


(61 


FOR 


n the FIRE and BURGLAR-PROOF 


SAFES and 


and 62) 


DEPOSIT 
THE SECURE KEEPING OF VALUABLE 


STRONG ROOMS. 


GUARDED by MILITARY PATROL. 
(Each Renter holds the only Key made of access to his or her Safe.) 


ANNUAL RENT of SAFES—ONE to 


FIVE GUINEAS. 


STRONG ROOMS, from FIVE to THIRTY GUINEAS. 
If more than One is taken, a Reduction will be made from these Charges. 





VISITORS to LONDON can have the USE of the SAFES from ONE to THREE MONTHS, at SPECIAL CHARGES, 
CASH BOXES given in at NIGHT to be RETURNED in the MORNING, £2 2s per ANNUM. 


SHOP and OFFICE KEYS taken CHARGE OF at £1 1s per ANNUM. 


Convenient Writing-rooms for the use of Renters, free of charge. 


WILLS may be DEPOSITED for £1 ls for LIFE. 


A separate Room for Ladies. 


Renters can have Letters addressed to the Safe Deposit. 


The attention of Army and Naval Officers, Bankers, Solicitors, Executors, Travellers, Building and other Societies, 


is called to these STRONG ROOMS for the SAFE DEPOSIT of PLATE CHESTS, DEED BOXES, 


and other VALUABLES in BULK. 


A Prospectus and Card to View post free on application. 





61 and 62 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.-C. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PaTRONS. 
His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deputy-Cuarrnman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr, STONE. Actvuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 


Total Funds £3,272,576 


Total Annual Income 2.0. ewe £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death __... see pee aaa pr £2,524,560 
Amount of Profits divided at the last Quinquennial Bonus... een £437,347 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly reqnested to the following points respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Olergymen and their Lay relatives desiring to assure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY .—The Funds of the Society now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
Quarter, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 2d per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
TarEE HUNDRED AND Firty THOUSAND POUNDS. : ; 

2. MORTALITY.—The superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past year haviny again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, upon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. BONUS.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members, The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June Ist, 
1386, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniams may confidently be anticipated. 

NAGEM NT.—The Society neither employs Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 
duction of new business, ‘The Expenses of Management for the past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income, MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 56th Annual Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


SUFFER FROM 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


COLDS 





ALL WHO 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 


FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 





STOCK EXCHANGE. 
JOHN ABBOTT AND CQO, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C., 

DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 
LOW COMMISSIONS. 
EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 

Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 
Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quotations for same, 
all post free on application. 





**Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the use of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weakest Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.S.S., 
OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 
Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon-Hartland, Esq., M.P., Dr. Radcliff, 
Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 
tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Bldgs., Cross St., Manchester; 5 Corporation 
St., Birmingham ; and 129 Buchanan St., Glasgow. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKEY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplies 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
uotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS and OINT- 
: MENT.—Some occupations tend to the develop- 
ment of certain diseases, and those who toil as miners 
are peculiarly liable to rheumatism, lumbago, and 
other allied complaints. In the gold-fields and 
copper-mines Holloway’s remedies have been largely 
patronised by the workers to their very great advan- 
tage, and they can be confidently recommended as 
invaluable remedies for inward congestions, spasms, 
and cramps in the bowels, and all those conditions of 
the lungs and liver to which those who work under- 
ground or in impure atmospheres are so peculiarly 
liable. For cuts, bruises, sprains, and stiffened 


joints, the action of Holloway’s Ointment is eminently 
healing and soothing, and a supply shonld always be 
at hand in case of need 
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EW ZEALAND.—To the Holders of 
New Zealand Government Four-and-a-Half 
per Cent. Five-Thirty Debentures, issued under Acts 
of the General Assembly of New Zealand, intitled 
respectively the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1870, the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1873, and the Immigration and Public Works 
Loan Act, 1874. 

The Government of New Zealand hereby give 
notice that the outstanding FOU R-and-a-HALF per 
CENT. FIVE-THIRTY DEBENTURES issued under 
the above Acts, will be PAID OFF at par on the Ist 
day of August, 1886, at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, in Downing Street, London, 
after which date interest will cease. 

The Debentures must be left at the offices afore- 
= examination three clear days prior to pay- 
ment, 

For the Government of New Zealand, 
F. D 


. BELL, 
PENROSE G. JULYAN, 
Stock and Conversion Agents of the said Government, 

No. 7 Westminster Chambers, London, January 
28th, 1886. 

With reference to the preceding advertisement, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England give 
notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the New Zea'and Con- 
solidated Stock Act, 1877, the Amendment Act, 1831, 
and the C nsolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild 
Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to inform 
holders of the Four-and-a Half per Cent. Five-Thirty 
Debentures that they may, at their option, receive 
instead of cash, payable as above mentioned, Four per 
Cent. New Zealand Stock Inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
1st and November Ist, on the following terms :— 

For every £100 in debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s intere-t due on August Ist 
next attached £101 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from February Ist, 1886, and inscrib- 
able on or after April 2nd, 1886. 

Holders who desire to exchange on these terms, 
must deposit their debentures at the Chief Cashier’s 
Office, Bank of England, on or after Monday, February 
15th, but not later than Tuesday, March 30th next, 
when the option will cease, 

Scrip Certificates, with conpons attached for the 
interest from February Ist to April 30th (payable 
May Ist next), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues 
of the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, January 29th, 1886. 


EW ZEALAND.—Farther Conver- 


sions of the Public Debt.—The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England give notice that, on 
behalf of the agents appointed by the Governor of New 
Zealand in Council, under the New Zealand Consoli- 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881, and 
the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to invite holders 
of the Debentures of the under-mentioned Loans to 
bring in their DEBENTURES for CONVERSION 
on the following terms :— 

FIVE per CENT. CONSOLS (Annual Drawings). 

For every £100 in Consols Debentures, from which 
the Coupon due April 15th next must be detached, a 
new Debenture for the same amount, bearing interest 
payable quarterly at 5 per cent. for six years from 
April 15th, 1886, to April 15th, 1892, when it will be 
converted into £107 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock; 
or, at the option of the holder, he way receive £106 
of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, inscribable on or after 
April 2nd next, and bearing interest from May lst. 
In the latter case, Scrip Certificates, with coupon 
attached for the interest at 5 per cent. from April 
15th to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be issued in 
exchange for the Debentures. 

The annual drawing for redemption of the Consols 
will take place on Monday, March 15th next, and 
Debentures brought in for conversion before that 
date will not be affected by the drawing. 

The option hereby given to holders whose Bonds 
have not been drawn must be declared not later than 
Tuesday, March 30th. 

IVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1914. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan surren- 
dered with the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
July 15th next attached, a new Debenture for the 
same amount, bearing interest payable balf-yearly at 
5 per cent. for six years from January 15th, 1886, to 
January 15th, 1892, when it will be converted into 
£110 of 4 per cent. Inscribed Stock; or, at the option 
of the holder, he may receive £112 10s of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. In the latter 
case, @ Scrip Certificate, with coupon attached for tho 
interest from January 15th to April 30th at 5 per 
cent. (payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange 
for the Debentures. 

FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS of 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE after 1588. 

For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, from 
which the coupon due March Ist must be detached, 
£102 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from ow 1st, 1886, and inecribable on or after 





2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest at 5 per cent., from March Ist to Aprii 30th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1879, 
REDEEMABLE 1889, 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon due May lst must be first deta shed, 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after April 


nd. 
Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 








SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cf 1860, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan sur- 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
due July Ist rext attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May 1st, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd, 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 39t! 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 

SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLH# 1891. 


For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest_due 
March 15th must be detached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or afcer April 2nd. 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the hulf-year’s interest due June 1th 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, and inseribable 
on and after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May Ist), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

Debentures of the Consols Loan may be deposited 
on or after Monday, Februury 15th, but not later than 
Tuesday, March 30th next, when the option given to 
holders will expire. 

Debentures of the other Loans hereinbefore men- 
tioned may be deposited on or after Monday, March 
Ist, but not later than Friday, April 30th next. 

The Inscribed Stock herein mentioned will 10 every 
case rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent, 
Consolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
lst and November lst, and redeemable at par on 
November Ist, 1929. 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng- 
land, where the necessary forms may be obtained, 
and must be left three clear days for examination 
before Scrip Certificates can be issued. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 
payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or 
for any matter relating thereto. 


Bank of England, February 8th, 1886, 


UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 


LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880, 





Paid-up Capital £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund my se ate 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are rece‘ved for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained 0 application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re- 
ceived, bearing interest p:yable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cent. per annum, and trausferable 
by ordinary trausfer deed. Stock Certiticates are 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank ouly, and on its giving twelve months’ 
previous notice to the holders. In the event of repay- 
ment being made on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be at a 
premium of 1 per esnt. A Stock Exchange quotation 
will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability to the stock, The authorised amount 
of this issue is £500,000. 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certificates free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothhury, E.C. 

Londen, March, 1886. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 

FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 

Capital Fully Subscribed _.., _ +++ £2,500,000 
Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 

Policyholders about ah on sale 900,060 
TotaL INVESTED Funps Urwarps oF Two MILLIONS. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds «+ £1,200,000 

Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 

West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


CCIDENTS of "LIFE 


DAILY LIFE 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1849), 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

Capital ... 


ae .-- £1,000,000 
Income ... ve aps we ic 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN ... .» Harvik M. Farqunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enp Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C.; 


OR AT THE 
Heapd Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 





tara 


AyPGBAston HIGH SCHOOL, f 
_ GIRLS, Limited, Birminzham ” 
Head Mistress—Miss A. J. COOPER, Fo 
assisted by Fourteen Mistresses, Py 
The School Course includes, in addition to 
ordinary subjects of a High School Carriouhen® 
Natural Science, with practical laboratory = 
Drawing ; Class Singing and Harmony ; Needlework? 
and Phy-ical Exercises, on Linz’s system Bibty ; 
ne wed — pupils who e parents dadee te 
Xtras :—Extra Drawing, Instrnme ie c 
Singing, and Dancing. mental Music, Solo 
The New Buildings are capabl. Q Jat! 
200 Scholars, reat soon 
School hours, 9.15 to 1.0; opti 
— — afternoon, 7 on 
cale oO ces. — For Shareholders’ Nom} 
— rey 10, -” 43 ; between 10 and He rs " 
over 6 63 per Term. For other ils, Nop 
£1 1s per Term. other Pupils, « further 
Special arrangements for Boar.lers can | 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, April Oth, Ness 
pod reaesagg. J — should be sent to the 
cretary, from whom Prospectu:es and ot j 
forma‘ion can be obtaine}. oo 
NEXT TERM commences May 4‘h, 1886 
T. H. RUSSELL, Secret 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. yee: 


RIVATE TUITION in SWITZER. 
LAND, for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &c.—F, MEREWETHER, B.A. 
Oxon., some time Master at Oheltenham College, 
assisted by G. BAYLIS, B.A., Wrangler, late Scholar 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and a Science Graduate 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for 
the above:at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud, 
Special advantages for colloquial French and German, 
Resident French and German Masters, Individual 
attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W. Kitchin 
DD, and pirents of former and present pap 'ls —For 
prospectus and list of previous successes, apply to Mr. 
MEREWETHER, or Messrs, ASKIN, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 





ADLEY COLLEGE —SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, oue of £30, one of £2, tenable for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—Por 
farther particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN 
Radley College, Abingdon, : 


N4 TIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life As nrance. 
Paid-in claims, £6 500,000. 
Profits declared, £3,400,000. 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Economical manazement, liberal condition=, large 
bonuses, immediate payment of c'aims, Z 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms. 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 





HGNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTaBLisHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 








‘ 
"3 WILETAM €. MACDONALD, } soca 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 5 Secretaries, 
THE 
= RPOOL and LONDON 
AND 
GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1835, 
Total Invested Fands  .................scerseeres £3,911,40 

The magnitude of the Company's business enabies 
it to accept Insurances on the most favourable term:. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT.—AI] descriptions of Life 
Insurance and Annuities at moderae rates. Par 
ticipating Polic'es under new Table, payable at fixed 
age or previous death. 

The large Reversionary Bonns of 35s per cent. per 
annum on sums assured on the new Participating 
class has been declared at ea:h valuation. 

THE NEW CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE 
Give increased facilities for Residence, Travel, and 
Occupation.—Maintaining Policies in force. —Rev.ving 
Lapsed Policies.—Prompt Payment of Claims. 

Orricrs. ; 
Liverpool, London, Manchester, Leeds, Bris‘ol, Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, Birmingham, and Newcastle. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 

should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 
London Offices: Cornhill and Charing Cross. 





RY’S 
URE 
(SONCENTRATED 
_(NOCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as 4 
substitute for tea for young persous.’—Sir CHas. 
CAMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 
Ireland, &:. 





ESSRS. CARRINGTON and CO., 
Silversmiths, Jewellers, &., of 130 REGENT 
STREET, W., beg respectfully to inform their caf 
tomers that in future they will CLOSE at 2 o’clock 
on SATURDAYS. 
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—— 
DISCOUNT, $d in the SHILLING. 
ATCHARDS, 187 PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 


L NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
In Cloth and Leather Bindings. Catalogues free. 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES, &c. 


Post Orders Promptly Executed. 
LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUED. 


ee 
WORKS on the INFIDELITY of the 
USEFUL PRESEN 


s DAY. 

DRIFTING into UNBELIEF: an 
Appeal to Thinking Men. By Rev. R. F. Hessey, 
Vicar of Basing, late Fellow and Tutor of Magda- 
Jen College, Oxford. On 8.P.C.K. List. Price 1s, 

Also, by the Same Author, price ls, 

The 20,000 CLERGY and the PRE- 
SENT CRISIS; or, the Pastor in his Parish 
dealing with Infidelity. On the S.P.C.K. List. 

SkEFFINGTON and Son, i63 Piccadilly, W, 





London: 


Just ready, price 2s 6d. 
ROPOSED NEW CONSTITUTION 

for IRELAND: being the Basis for a Satis- 
factory Settlement of the Irish Question, With 
Preface and Map. By Henny C. Burvert and Colonel 
oe. S. Kine and Son, Canada Buildings, 
King Street, Westmin-ter, $.W. 
ffHE NEW COLLEGE of PHYSI- 

OIANS and SURGEONS.—See the BUILDER 
for March 20th (price 4d, by post, 44d; Annual Sub- 
scription, 19s); also Competition Designs for Birming- 
ham Law Courts; Compton Winyates—Worth’s His- 
tory of Devonshire—The Railway Rates Bill—Lec- 
tures to Artisans at Carpenters’ Hall—Architectural 
Photography by Amateurs—Institute of Architects— 
Paper on American Methods of Construction— 
Student’s Column—Building Stones, &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 














ls, by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 
OSE and THROAT DISEASES. By 
GzoreE Moore, M.D. Also, ENLARGED 
TONSILS CURABLE WITHOUT CUTTING. 1s. 
London: JamEs Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 
PresipENt—Lord TENNYSON. 

Vick-PRESIDENTS. 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONR, M.P. 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENCH, 
E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.O.B. 
TRUSTEES. 
Earl of CARNARVON. | Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
Earl of ROSEBERY 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 
Subscription, £3 a yerr without entrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members, ading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1880), 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 





GOLD MEDAL, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


SPEARMAN’S SERGES, 


PLYMOUTH. 
“THE ROYAL DEVONSHIRE.” 
(ONLY ADDRESS.) 


Woven of pure wool only. in colourings and 
weights for evcry season and climate. For Ladies’ 
Dresses, 1s 60 to 4s 6d the yard; for Gentlemen’s 
wear, 23 6d to 10s 6d the yard; for Boys’ and 
Girls’ use, 1s 34 to 2s the yard. The navy blues 
and blacks are fast dyes. Any length cut. 
Orders carriage paid. “Spring Samples ready, 
and posted free on receipt of letter or card, 
addressed, SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, 
Plymouth. 








ma a hn 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


C O C O A. 








? 
J QBN BRINSMEAD ‘and SONS’ 
{ PIANOS, Entirely new construction throughout, 
including the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possersing 
the ever to outlast any other piano.—JOHN BHRINS- 
MEAD and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, 
and 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. Lists free. 





This day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A LIFE OF BISHOP HALL, 1574-1656. 
By GEORGE LEWIS, B.A., 


Balliol College, Oxford ; M.A. London ; Curate of St. Paul’s, Oxford. 


“ We welcome this handsome volume with hearty satisfaction. Dr. Hall’s ‘Contemplations’ is a work 
which holds its ground as one of the most beautiful of our religious classics, and those who have read it will 
glad to see something of the writer’s experience and life. Mr. Lewis has not only gone most conscien- 
tiously to original documents, but having got much material together, he has also shown the art of weavin 
it into a vivid and ee narrative. Hall was born in 1574, and we have a good accouut of the state o 
England all through his boyhood. He became Fellow of Emanuel, schoolmaster, and writer of satires, and 
very pungent and witty they are. The account of his visit to the Low Countries is very interesting. Next 
we see him at his living of Waltham, then Dean of Worcester. The history of his episcopal career follows, 
his persecution by the Puritans, and his death in 1655. It is a most touching story.””—Church Bells, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





COLLINSON AND LOCK. 


(LATE JACKSON AND GRAHAM.) 





(FURNITURE. 
ARTISTIC CURTAINS. 
\PAPERHANGINGS. 


CARPETS. 
INEXPENSIVE. FINEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 





76 to 80 OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 





CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 


caution the public that his guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIERIG COMPANY'S EX- Extracts sold as Baron Liebig’s have no connec- 


TRACT of MEAT. tion with the Baron. 





. hi ese . 
KINAHAN’S | Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878 


| “THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES.”’ 
| PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Gold Medal, Health Exhibition, 1884. 


FOR INVALIDS, DELICATE CHILDREN, AND 
ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


COCOA AND MILK 


(PATENT). 








CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED 
Delicious Flavour, 
No Digestion Needed. 
Most Nutritious, 


SAVORY AND MOORE, LONDON. Tins, 2s 6d each, obtainable everywhere. 








SOAP. |] [SOAP. 


PEAR GS’ 


SOAP.] (SOAP. 





A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINN EFORD’S 
Safest Aperient for delicat 
M A G N E S I A e Gaanidieen: Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


Royal 8vo, price 5s. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 


1885. Containing a Complete List of all the Books published in Great B:itain 
and Ireland in the year 1885, with their sizes, prices, and publishers’ names; 
also of the Principal Books published in the United States of America, with 
the addition of an Index to Subjects, 


EL MAGHREB: 1,200 Miles’ Ride through 


Marocco, By Huan E. M. Stutrietp. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s 6d, 


TWO NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
A LONE LASSIE: an Autobiography. By 


J. Jemmett Browne. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


POMEGRANATE SEED. By the Author of 


“The Two Miss Flemings,” ‘‘ Rare Pale Margaret,” “ Flower o' the Brvom,’ 
&c. 3 vols. crown Svo, 31s 6d. 


LIFE and SOCIETY ; in EASTERN 


EUROPE. By Wituam James Tucker, an English Linguist. Demy 8vo, 
15s, 


The ROYAL JUBILEES of ENGLAND. 


With Introductory Sketches of the Mosaic and Roman Jubilees, and a 
Narrative of the Reign of Egbert, First King of England. By WILLIAM 
Evuis. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
A NEW NOVEL, entitled, 


bP) 
“S PRINGHAVE N, 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone,” 
With Illustrations by F. BARNARD and ALFRED Parsons, 
Is commenced in the APRIL NUMBER of 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
Now ready, One Shilling. ’ 

*,* This Number also contains the FIRST PART of 2 NEW NOVEL by the 
AUTHOR of “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” an Article by PHIL 
ROBINSON ; a continuation of OLIVER GOLDSMITH’S ‘SHE STOOPS to 
CONQUER,” with Mr, E, A. ABSEY’S delightful and characteristic Illustra- 
tions, &c. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


LADIES! 
WRITE FOR BOX OF PATTERNS, post free. 


| The “DAILY NEWS” says: 
‘“ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
dr.ce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned, 
DIRECT. | England has in some instances outstepped the competitors who 
were some years ago ahead of her. The 


rrom DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


are an instance of this. The texture is as soft and refined as 

OUR anything we have bad from abroad, and the union of warmth 

to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 

brought to perfection. The fineness of the wo.l of which they 

are composed—English wool, be it understood—imparts to the 

OwN serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the point of view of fashion.’ 

TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 

| PATTERNS OF ALL THK DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
MILLS. | ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREE. 
| 


Parchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 
| Great Britain, 
| Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10}d to 33 per yard). 


HENRY PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752 


APOLLINARIS, 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 
FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. 
ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the 
nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus 
effecting a great saving of carriage. 
Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., 
19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 








j] PSTAras and DOWNSTATIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 15 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, will be COM- 
PELED FOR on APRIL 6th. Va!'ue from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady Day. Candidates examined at Oxford 
or Rossall, as preferred.—Apply to Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND gong 
NEW BOOKS. 


The GREELY EXPEDITION, 


THREE YEARS of ARCTIC SERVI 


1881-1884, and the ATTAINMENT of the FARTHEST NORTH . 

Avotpuus W. GREELY, Major U 8S, Army, Commanding the Expedition Wit 

nearly 100 Illustrations and the Official Maps and Charts, in 2 void be 

8vo, 42s. — 
SECOND EDITION just ready. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM Day 


of WOODYATES. With Anecdotes and Recol'ections of the Principa} 
Celebrities of the Turf during the Present Reign. In 1 vol. demy 8yo, Pa 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


THROUGH SPAIN. By S&S. P. Scott. 


Including a Visit to the Cities of Merida, Ronda, Segovia, Salamanca 
and Oviedo. Finely prin‘ed in 1 vol, 4to, with a large number of ea; 
executed Illustrations, 16s. 


» Leon, 
refully 


ONLY FIVE HUNDRED COPIES, EACH NUMBERED, 


SELECTIONS from the POETICAL WORKS 


of the late MORTIMER COLLINS. Made by F. Percy Corton. An Especis) 
Edition, limited to 500 copies, each of which is numbered, and printed upon 
hand-made paper. In 1 vol demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. 





CHAPTERS in EUROPEAN HISTORY, 


With an Introductory Dialogue on the Philosophy of History. By W. 3, 
Litty, Author of “ Ancient Religion and Modern Thonght.” 2 vols, demy 
8vo, 2ls. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 
THOUGHT. With a Snopl-mental Chapter on Gladstone's ‘‘ Dawn of 
Oreation ’’ and Drummond's ** Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” By §. 
Latina, Third and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 7s 6d, 





PARLIAMENTARY GENERALS of the 


GREAT CIVIL WAR. By Major Watrorp, R.A. With Maps, large crewn 
8vo, 4s. 


The PYTCHLEY BOOK of REFINED 
COOKERY and BILLS of FARE. By Major L*****, Large crown 8y0, 8, 
Second Edition, 

NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By S. LAING. 


A SPORTING QUIXOTE; or, the Life 


and Adventures of the Hon. Augustus Fitzmuddle, afterwards Earl of 
Muddleton. By 8S. Latina. 2 vols, [This day, 





By the Hon. Mrs. ¥. W. CHETWYND. 


Mrs. DORRIMAN. By the Hon. Mrs. H. W. 


CuEetwrnpb, Author of “A Dutch Cousin,” “ Bees and Batterflies,” &. 3 
vols. [This day. 


By Mr:. EDWARD KENNARD. 


KILLED in the OPEN. By Mrs. Epwanp 


Kenwarp, Author of ‘* The Right Sort,’ &. 3 vols. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 





Now ready, Dr. SAMUEL COX’S SECOND SERIES of ? 
“EXPOSITIONS.” Uniform in style and binding with the 


first volume, price 7s 6d. , 
EXTRACT from the PREFACE of VOL. I.:—‘‘If there be an audience, 
and they should prove the sincerity of their des‘re for such teaching and help wrt 
I can give by buying this book, I know of no reason why the volume should not 
become an annual one, at least for a few years to come.”” 


MY STUDY, and other Essays. By Professor Austin 
PuEtes, D.D, Author of ‘The Theory of Preiching,” &c. Crown 8¥%, 
cloth, 6:. [March 27th. 

THIRD EDITION. kt 

HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED: a Handbook 0 

Marriage. Square imp. 16mo, cloth, 6s ; Fine Edition, 7s 6d. te 
“Ts a complete handbook to an earthly Paradise; and _ its author mal 
regarded as the Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bli-s. —Pall Mal: 


Gazette, 

THIRD EDITION. P 
The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their 
Son, Jonn SmitH Morrat. Portraits, [lustrations, and Maps, demy PY 
cloth, 18s. . : fvalae 
** An inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and will finda ag of ¥ bis 
on the honoured shelf of missionary biography. ‘The biographer has Meier cy 
work with reverent cire, and in a straightiorward, unaffected sty'e- — Con 

temporary Review. 








Fleetwood. 








London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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M RB. MURRAY’S LIST. 





JUST OUT. 


THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: South 


tralia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South Sea 


Africa, Aus By Baron Von Husner. With 


Islands, California, Oregon, Canada, &e. 
Map, 2 vols. crown Svo, 24°. 


. 7. 

HOBSON—JOBSON: being a Glossary of 

Indian Colloquial Words and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms ; Etymo- 

= “ Historical, Geographical, and Discursive. By Colonel Henry YuLp, 

2 OB. LL.D., and the lute ArtTuurR COKE BuRNELL, Ph.D., C.I.E. 
.E., C.B. 


Medium 8vo, 36s. 


The WESTERN PACIFIC and NEW 
GUINEA. With Notices of the Natives, Christian and Cannibal, and some 
Account of the Old Labour Trade. By Hueu Hastinas RomILty, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific. With a Map, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The PUNISHMENT of DEATH. To which 


is added a Treatise on Public Responsibility and Vote by Ballot. By Henry 
Romitty, M.A. (350 pp.) Crown 8vo, 93, 


Lord BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPOND- 


ENCE with his SISTER. 1832-1852. This Work is a Continuation of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Home Letters, written in 1830-31, which were published in 
1885. Second Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vv, 10s 6d. 


LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 


Edited, with copious Notes and Introductions, by W. J. Courtnorpsr, M.A. 
Vole, IX. and X. (Prose Works). 8vo, 10s 6d each. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. 


I.—Prospects of Popular Government. II.—Nature of Democracy. III.— 
Age of Progress. IV.—Constitution of the United States. By Sir Henry 
Marne, K.C.S.I., Author of “ Ancient Law,” &c. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s, 


The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, 


Cares, and Work. From the Experience of Forty Years. By GrorGe Raz, 
Author of “‘ Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Manager.” Fifth Edition, crown 
Svo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ia sai altel 


HISTORY of a WEEK. By L. B. Walford. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. ; 
Uniform with above, crown 8vo, 5s each. 


Mr. SmitH. TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
Cousins. Dick NETHERBY. 
PAULINE, THE Basy’s GRANDMOTHER, 


This day is published. 


WAYFARERS. By U. Ashworth Taylor. 


2 vols. crown 8yo, 17s. 
his day is published. 


REMINISCENCES of an ATTACHE. By 


Husert E, H. JERNINGHAM. Crown 8vo. 
This day is published. 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL. By Mrs. Shand, 


Anthor of “Against Time,” “ Letters from West Ireland,” &c, Originally 
published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 
_ “This isa delightful novel. It is the book of a man of travel, reiding, and 
imagination, who contemplates life genially on its bright side, and in whose 
experience good people vastly outnumber the bad, and the tragic is une quantité 
——— become At the sam: time, there is no dearth of novel and telling ep:sodes.” 
—Times. 

“Mr. Shand’s book is brightly writ‘en......The Highland hero, Glenconan, 
Grace’s father, is a fine character. ....- The Highland scenery is faithfully described, 
and the description of Sumatra and the Straits form an apt and skilful contrast.” 
—Athenewm. 

“The story is cleverly told, with a brightness of style and a deftness of literary 
workmanship that are not at all common; there is plenty of incid nt and 
arg dese iption, and the personages are drawn with breadth and vigour.” 
—Seotsman, 

This day is published. 


CATTLE and CATTLE-BREEDERS. By 


WIttiam M‘Comare, M.P., Tillyfour. New and Revised Edition. To which 
is added 2» Memoir of the Author, by JAMES MacpoNnaLp, Editor of the 
Live Stock Journal. Crown 8vo, 33s 6d. 


THE ONE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 


A DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH 


LANGUAGE. Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory, embracing 
Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Selection 
of Old English Words. By the Rev. James StormontH. The Pronunciation 
carefully revised by the Rev P. H. PHELP, M A. Cantab. Royal 8vo, pr.nted 
«it bold type, and handsomely bound in half-morocco, 31s 6d, 
i gs may serve in a great measure the purposes of an English cyclopedia,” — 
‘As regards thoroughness of etymological research and breadth of modern 
Peaaion, Stormonth’s new dictionary surpasses all its predecessors.’—New York 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


O C &E A N 4A; 
Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. 8vo, 183. 


THE TIMES. 

“The great value of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in his outspoken fashion he 
enlightens us on colonial matters before it is too late...... He made it his business 
to learn what are the really practicable links by which some sort of Imperial 
Federation may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together. There, as we say, 
is the grave political value of the volume. But, though serious, it is anything 
rather than heavy reading......He gives a succession of vivid descriptions of semi- 
tropical scenes and colorial life and manners."’ 

SPECTATOR. 

© A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and disquisition upon the great 
political problems of the day, an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond 
any pen save that of a consummate man of the world,—all these and many other 
characteristics combine, we think, to mark ‘ Oceana’ as belonging henceforward 
to the English language and the English family throughout the world.” 


WHY I WOULD DISESTABLISH: a Repre- 


sentative Book by Representative Men. Edited by ANDREW RerD, Editor of 
“Why Iam a Liberal.’ Crown 8vo, 2s 6. 
CONTRIBUTORS. 


Joseph Arch, M.P. 

G. Osborne Morgan, M.P. 

H. L. W. Lawson, M.P. 

Ciarles Bradlaugh, M.P. 

Sir Henry Roscoe, M.P. LES. 

J. Boyd Kinnear, M.P. Profes-or Rowlands. 

W. Cornwallis West, M.P. | Professor Hugh Williams. 
&e. 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS. By Andrew 


Lana. Feap. 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of ECONOMICS. By 


Henry DunnNING MACLEOD, M.A., Author of “The Flements of Banking,’’ 
&e. 2vols. Vol. IL, Part 1, crown 8vo, 7; 6d. 


SAVOURIES ala MODE. By Mrs. De Salis. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, boards, 
NEW POEMS by G. F. ARMSTRONG. 


STORIES of WICKLOW. By 


Francis AkmMstTrONG, M.A., D.Lit. Feap. 8vo, 9s. 


C. H. Siurgeon. 
Joseph Parker, 
Newman Hall. 
Edward White. 
Charles Williams. 
W. Blake Odgers. 
Marmaduke Miller. 


SCOTLAND. 
Professor Calderwood. 
Principal Ciirns, 

A. Taylor Innes. 
WA 








George 


NEW NOVELS. 
LOVE’S MARTYR. By Miss Laurence Alma 


Tapema. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Colonel CHESWICK’S CAMPAIGN. By 


Fiora L. Suaw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 2!s. 
“It is not so much that this novel is out of the common way, as that it is very 


, 


good indeed in the common way.’’—Academy. 
NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 
HYDE. By Ropert Louis Stevenson. Feap. Svo, ls, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 


“Tt is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work 
at once so weirdly imaginative in conception, and so faultlessly inzenious in con- 
struction, as this little tale, which can be read with ease in a couple of hours,””— 
Academy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Price 1s each, sewed ; 1s 6d each, cloth. 


The WARDEN. By Anthony Trollope. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. 


TROLLOPE. 


By Anthony 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM,.’’—Letau Honrt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from all the 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, 
Prospectus on application. 

The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborongh, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Museum. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. i24, price 6d, free per post. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


THE 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE; and 281 REGENT STREET, W. 





A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF ALL THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 
Subscriptions—From ONE GUINEA per annum. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
ONE THOUSAND COPIES 


And upwards of the following Books are now in circulation :— 


Lord Beaconsfield’s Letters to his Sister—Life of Frank Buckland—Greville’s 
Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria—Oceana, by J. A. Froude—Life of George 
Eliot—Society in London, by a Foreign Resident—General Gordon's Journals at 
Kartoum—Memoirs of Lord Malmesbury—King Solomon's Mines, by H. Rider 
Haggard. 








FIVE HUNDRED COPIES 


And upwards of the following Books are now in circulation :— 
From Korti to Khartum, by Sir Charles W. Wilson—Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World, by Professor Henry Drummond—Life of Frederick Denison Maurice— 
Recollections of Edmund Yates—Lady Brassey's Voyage in the Tropics—Life of 
Thomas Carlyle, by J. A. Froude— Wanderings in China, by Miss Gordon Cumming 
—The Congo, by H. M. Stanley—Three Years of Arctic Service, by Lieutenant A. 
W. Greely—Colonel Enderby’s Wife, by Lucas Malet—Diana of the Crossways, by 
Geo. Meredith—Ishmael, and Wyllard’s Weird, by Miss Braddon—Mrs, Dymond, by 
Miss Thackeray—An American Politician, A Roman Singer, and Zoroaster, by F. 
Marion Crawford—Tommy Upmore, by R. D. Blackmore—We Two, Donovan, and 
In the Golden Days, by Edna Lyall—Miss Tommy, by Mrs. G. L. Craik. 


Surplus Copies, in sound condition, are already or will shortly be offered 
for Sale in Catalogue No. I. (see below). 


C HE A P BOOK §8. 
THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE :— 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, 


Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
In Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For PRESENTS, PRIZES, &c. 


BOOKS SHIPPED AT CHEAPEST RATES TO ALL PARTS OF 
THE WORLD. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY .”’ 











On March 26th, royal 8vo, 12;6d in cloth ; or, in half-moroeco, marbled edges, 18s, 
VOLUME VI, (BOTTOMLEY-BROWELL) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


*,* Volume VII. will be published on July Ist, and the subsequent volumes at intervals of three months. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





A STORY OF SOCIALIST LIFE IN ENGLAND. 








On MARCH 26th, at all the LIBRARIES. 
Tn 3 vols. post 8vo. 


D B M O Ss. 


NEW NOVEL. 


At all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


PETER HOWARD. 


By the AUTHOR of “The PARISH of HILBY.” 





M RS. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





rr 
CLARENDON PRESS NEW BOOK, 


NEW EDITION of Professor HOLLAND’ 
PRUDENCE, ““ANDS Jou, 
Just published, Third Edition, demy 870, clot 
The ELEMENTS of “yyitt 
PRUDENCE. By T, B. Hottanp, Dg 
fessor of International Law and Dip, LB. 
- a - All Sonls’ College, Oxford. 1 aud 
as, in fact, supersede in's treaties » 
ew Rain Sed Austin’s treatise ly 
*On the whole, decidedly +} 
have seen on the subject,” —A pod a bay: 


can Lay mete 
Inst published, 8vo, cloth, 10363, 


The ROMAN LAW of DAMAgR 
PROPERTY; being a Commentary on the to 
of the Digest “aD LEGEM AQUILINY 


(IX. 2). with an Introdvetion t 

Corpus Turis Civilis. By Town tone + 
Jar., M.A., and Reader in Roman low ~ 
University of Oxford, 1 the 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth tice 5 
The WEALTH of HOUSEHOLDS 
popular Work on th iti ‘ 
nal i © Political Economy of 
COMPLETION of Professor MINOHTN’ " 
Just published, Third Edition, carefully peas 
Enlarged, demy 8vo, cloth, i6s, - 
A TREATISE on STATICS, ¢ 
M. Mincutn, M.A., Professor of A soy, 
matics, R.I.E. Cullege, Cooper’s HAR 
Vol. II., completing the Work. 

‘‘ By far the best treatise on statics that has 
appeared in the English language,”—New York 
Nation. : 

*,* Vol. L., price 93, may be had separately, 

SUBJECT for LONDON MATRICULA' 

Just published, jcom, 8vo, cloth, — 
LIVY.—Books XXI.-XXiIL With 
Introduction and Notes by M. T. Tarmay MA 
Balliol College, Oxford, Assistant-Master at Wa, 
minster School, 


Just published, Fasciculus VII, small foli 
: 313 6a ‘ONO, paper 


covers, 3ls 6d. 
THESAURUS SYRIACTS 
Collegerunt Quatremére, Bernstein, Lorsbach 
Arnoldi, Ayrell, Field, Roediger. ' Edidit R’ 
Payne Suitu, 8,T.P. (Dean of Canterbury), 
NEW PART of BUCHHEIM’3 MODERY 
GERMAN READER. 
Just published, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

MODERN GERMAN READER. 4A 
Graduated Collection of Extracts in Prose and 
Poetry from Modern German Writers, Part II, 
With English Notes and an Index. Edited by 
Dr. Bucuurtm, Professor of German, King’s 

College, London. 

EDITED by GUSTAVE MASSON, B.A. 

Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 28; stiff covers, 


13 6d each. 
MOLIERE.—Les FEMMES 
SAVANTES. With Introduction and Notes by 
GusTAVE Masson, B.A. 


CORNEILLE.—CINNA. With Intro 


duction and Notes by GusTavE Massoy, B.A. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, 
CLARENDON PRESS WAREHOUSE, AMEN 
CORNER, E.C. 


THE LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY. 


LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


New English Novel of the American School, 
Social, Psychological, Political. 


ZIG-ZAG. 470 pp., crown 8vo, cloth, 
6s. By G. M. J. BuackpuRne, Author of “ Alger. 
non Sydney: a Review.” 

“* Zig-Zag’ is a clever book,”’—Acad-my. 

“The more elaborate passages of dialogue, especially 
between women, show considerable subtlety in follow. 
ing out processes of emotional action and reaction. - 

Pall Mall Gazette, : 

“ Few writers could have grappled with that diff: 
culty [of the commonplace] so well.”—Graphic. 
“Full of merit.’”’— Illustrated London Neus. 








FERNDYKE. A Realistic Novel. By 
Cravpe Harpina, R.N. 343 pp. crown $n, 
cloth, 6s. " 

“ Interest never flags......A. well-constructed plot. 

—Morning Post. 


Just ready. 


The BEAUTIFUL LADY CHICHES- 
t BB. Fae M. Monro. 294 pp., crown 810, 


OLD TALES and LEGENDS fo 
YOUNG PEOPLE. By Annette L. Davét, 
Illustrated by Edward O. Davey. Jule 
Illustrations, 60 pp., 4to, Second Edition, clo 
28 6d. 

“ Told with point and spirit.” —Times. 





The LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 
({nstituted 1979), 376 STRAND. 
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THE 


TR JOSHUA REYNOLDS EDITION 
: OF BOSWELL’S LIFE OF DR. 
JOHNSON. 


— 


ready, 5 vols., printed on hand-made paper, 
ro, al 8v0, cloth, £2 12s 6a. 


THE 


LIFE OF SAMUEL 
JOHNSON, LL.D., 


AND THE 
JOURNAL OF HIS TOUR TO THE 
HEBRIDES. 
By JAMES BOSWELL. 
Edited by Professor WENRY MORLEY, LL.D. 


Now 


'H 
© JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 
The Edition is limited to 500 Copie:, of which 350 
have been sold, 


“There is a short but excellent preface by the 
Blitor.....Mr. Morley has rendered good service to 
literature, and his reputation will not lose by his 
edition of Boswell’s *Johnson.’...... The typography 
and paper are exceptionally good,”—Atheneum, 
February 6th, 1886. 

“The principal feature of the work is the series of 
portraits by Sir Joshua; and by no means incon- 
siderable is the value of Professor Morley’s notes, 
some of which are of great length. The book is one 
to gladden the eyes of the bdibliophile; and 
every reader who sympathises in the keen but in- 
describable enjoyment of a book-hunter in parsuit of 
fine copies, will covet the possession of an edition 
which isa credit both to publishers aud editor.”— 
Spectator, March 6th, 1886, 

“The tspe is good and clear, and it is carefully and 
unobtrusively edited.’”’—Saturday Review, March i3th, 
1886, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, 
LONDON and NEW YORK. 


NEW WORK.—Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d, 

HE LIGHT of LIFE; or, the Secrets 

of Vegetable and Animal Development, detected 

and explained in strict conformity with known Natural 
and chemical laws. By Joseru J. Karn. 

“ A new theory of development advanced.”—Know- 





dge. 
“No labour has been spared to arrive at proper 
results.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“With most of Mr. Kain’s definite statements there 
is no reason to disagree.”—Chemi:t and Druggist 
mdon: WyMAN and Sons 75 Great Queen Street, 


__ Now ready, price 4d; by post, 44d. 
HE EVILS of PARTY GOVERN- 
MENT. By Lord Hatpon. 
Witut1AM Rineway, 169 Piccadilly, London, Ww. 


Now ready, for MARCH, price 2s. 
HE NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 
Pablished Six Times a Year. 
ConrTENTS. 
Gray. By Hon. James Russell Lowell. 
Contemporary Enauish Ernics. By Francis L. 
Patton. 
Tue Just Scares, By Geo. Dana Boardman. 
FEDERAL AID IN EDUCATION. 
— pone A Dretomatic Service? By E,S. 
Nadal, 
THE MOVEMENT FOR THE REDEMPTION OF NIAGARA. 
y J. B. Harrisson. 
Jouy SuNDE: A NORWEGIAN STORY. 
Crit1cIsms, Norrs, AND KEVIEWS. 


London: Hopper and SrovueuTon, 27 Paternoster 
- 


H E HE RET I C. 
Monthly, One Shilling. 

Jn APRIL, the [rish political Serial will commence, 
title in full, “MARGARET HONOUR and NORA 
BR GHT,” Also “Mrs. WINKLES IMMOR- 
TELLE,” and Mr. Bendoza’s Discovery of the LOST 
FEN as far as yet wired. 

E. W. Auten, 4 Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


HE CHILD'S PICTORIAL, a 


Month! 1 Magazi D 
ime, te y Coloured Magaziue. Small 4to, paper 
“The printing of the coloured pi i 
g he pictures is ve 
good, and the whole workmanship of the canmnatien te 
excellent......It isa welcome addition to the literature 
“> nursery.”’—St. James's Gazette. 
a 0.12, for APRIL, will contain :—Riding to Meet the 
~ By the Author of “ Little Mother Grey Gown.” 
™ rothers and Mushrooms. By Mrs. Molesworth.— 
Doll Girtrodastion). By Rev. J. G. Wood —The 
3 Washing, Mrs. F, Epps.—} fl . 
By Miss B. Hunter, &e. restlltessesichigen 
fectin vormme 7 hos an Child’s Pictorial,” for 1885, 
8 e. Small 4t 
Is 64; cloth boards, 2s. salle cena hauunaniii 
Seems for Promoting CuRIsTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
° ion: Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, 
Place 43 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 26 St. George’s 
e, S.W.; and 135 North Street, Brighton, 








By Jonas Lie. 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Royal half-morocco, red edges, 14 by 18 inches, £8 8s; or in Levant moro:co extra gilt and gilt edges, £12. 


SCRIBNER’S STATISTICAL ATLAS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Showing by Graphic Methods their Present Condition, and their Political, 
Social, and Industrial Development. 


By FLETCHER W. HEWES and HENRY GANNETT, 
Chief Geographer of the United States Geological Survey, formerly Geographer to the Tenth Census of the 
United States. 


LIST OF SECTIONS. 


1. PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 7. RELIGION. 

2. POLITICAL HISTORY. | 8. OCCUPATIONS. 

3. PROGRESS. 9, FINANCE and COMMERCE. 

4, POPULATION. 10. AGRICULTURE. 

5. MORTALITY. 11, LIVE STOCK and PRODUCTS. 
6. EDUCATION. MANUFACTURES. 


12 
15, MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Let these facts be expressed not alone in figures, but graphically, by means of maps and diagrams, 
appealing to a quick sense of form and colour, and clothing the dry bones of statistics in flesh and blood, and 
their study becomes a delight rather than a task.” (Preface.) This is what results from a study of this very 
remarkable compilation, and almost everybody will be interested in at least one or two of the sections. The 
Atlas contains 151 Plates, 279 Maps, 969 Charts, and 120 pages of Text. It is fitted with an ingenious thumb 
index, by which any section can be found at once. Prospectus post free. 

“‘The work is in every way a worthy one. It must find its way into all public libraries, as well as into 
all institutions and departments that have anything to do with statistivs.”’—Times. 


In 8yo, half-Persian morocco, price 28s. 


STANFORD’S PARLIAMENTARY COUNTY 
ATLAS AND HANDBOOK OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing EIGHTY-NINE MAPS. 


With L: tterpress Lists of Parishes, Petty Sessional Divisions and Unions, Population Tables, and other 

particulars relating to County Statistica, Local Administration, and the New Parliamentary Constituencies. 

The Maps are Coloured to show the New Parliamentary Divisions, and the Atlas includes Maps on a uniform 

seale of all the Counties of England and Wales, Plans of all Towns returning more than Two Members, and 
23 Physical and Statistical Maps. 

‘* A simple account of the contents of a book is not generally considered to be a review, or at least a 
good review. But there are exceptions to this as to every rule, and it is at once necessary and in the highest 
degree complimentary to say that a simple aceount of the contents of the extraordinarily useful and well- 
devised compilation which Mr. Stanford calls his ‘Parliamentary Atlas and Handbook of England and 
Wales’ is almost all that can be attempted...... It is almost certain to command a very large sale, and it is 
already certain that it deserves it.””—Saturday Review. 





SECOND EDITION, half-morocco, cloth sides, gilt edges, 503, 


STANFORD’S LONDON ATLAS OF 
UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


QUARTO EDITION. 


Containing Forty-four Coloured Maps, carefully Drawn and beautifully Enzraved cn Steel and Copper 
Plates, and an Alphabetical Index to the Geography of the World. Size, when shut, 15 inches by 12} ; 
weight, 41lb. 80z. 

This Atlas was commenced under the superintendeace of the late John Arrowsmith, and is designed to 
supply the want which has been felt of a thoroughly reliable atlas of a handy size. Each map measures 
14 inches by 11. The work has been executed throughout in the highest style of cartography, regardless of 
expense, and it is hoped tht this Atlas will form an invaluable and portable book of reference. 

“ This excellent Atlas.””—Atheneum. 

“On the whole this may be described as a thoroughly useful and handy Atlas, suitable either for educa- 
tional or reference purposes.”’—Globe. 





PROFESSOR JAMES GEIKIE’S NEW BOOK. 


OUTLINES OF GEOLOGY. 


An Introduction to the Science for Junior Students and General Readers. 
By JAMES GEIKIK, LL.D., F.RS., 


Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburzh, formerly of her Majesty’s 
Geological Survey, Author of ‘‘ The Great Ice Age,” “ Prehistoric Europe,” &e. 


With 400 Illustrations, large post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


AN INTERMEDIATE 


PHYSICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
Abridged from the Physical, Historical, and Descriptive Geography. 
By the late KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RG:S. 


Revised and Corrected to Date, and intended for Use in Schools where the two Larger Works by the same 
Author are not found suitable. 


Crown 8vo, cloth lettered, with several Illustrations and a Coloured Diagram illustrating the Season-, 33- 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
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‘©*Cassell’s National Library,’ edited by Mr. H. Morley, is a wonderful bargain at threepence. Clearly printed a 


paper, it may be read with pleasure by even those who are fastidious about their books. 


really pretty books can be produced at the price.” —Athenewm. 


It is difficult to understand law eas 





Now Publishing in Weekly Volumes, price 3d (or in cloth, price 6d), 


CASSELL’S 
NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Edited by Professor 


HENRY 


MORLEY. 


VOLUMES NOW READY :— 


She Stoops to Conquer, and The Good-Natured Man 


Voyages and Travels _... me 

The Castle of Otranto .... - 5 a 
Lives of Alexander the Great and Cesar 
Sermons on the Card _..... ae nae ee 
The Man of Feeling - oe es 
Childe Harold soe ise oo oe 

The Complete Angle oe ae 


The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin 


The Rivals, and The School for Scandal 
My Ten Years’ Imprisonment re aes 
Warren Hastings : a coe 


By Ottver Goupsmitu. 
nae .. By Sir JoHN MAUNDEVILLE, 
Sc ‘ne ... By Horacke WAtpote. 
ne fics .. By Prurarcn. 
5 ee ... By Bishop Latimer. 
eas .. By Henry MAckenzixz. 
By Lord Byron. 
By Isaac Watton. 


pie By Ricuarp Brinstey SAERIDAN, 
.. By Stirvio Pettrico. 
By Lord Macavtay. 





“Winpsor Castte, 


Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen to thank Messrs. Cassell for the Volumes of the ‘National Library’ which they have 


been kind enough to forward to her Majesty. 


“ The Queen was much pleased with this selection of books, which are published at so small a price.” 


The ARCHBISHOP OF YORK writes :— 

“Such an effort to bring within the reach of all who can afford a few 
pence models of literary excellence deserves the hearty sympathy of ail who 
are interested in the education of the people I most heart.ly wish it every 
success.” 

Professor Huxtry, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., writes :— 

‘* Your proposal to bring out the gems of English literature in a very cheap 
and at the same time good form, appears to me to be in every way com- 
mendable.” 

Professor TynDALL, F.R.S., writes :— 

“ Assuredly you are doing your countrymen and countrywomen a beneficent 
service by bringing the gems of English literature in this handy form within 
reach of the poorest among them.” 

Lord Worse.ey, K.P., G.C.B., writes :— 


“‘T congratulate your firm upon this fresh proof of their enterprixe and | 


desire to place (as your letter so well expresses it) the gems of the world’s 
literature within reach of the humblest.”’ 
The Hon. Sir C. B. E.xiot, K.0.B., Admiral of the Fleet, writes :— 

**The publication of, such a series of standard works in clear type and con- 
venient form for 3d a volume will be a great boon and of much use to those 
whose means are small and room limited, and I wish every success to your 
undertaking.”’ 


| 





The Primk MINISTER writes :— 

** This reprint at the low price of threepance affords a new and gratifying 
indication of the place which the enterprise and capital of thisc matry may 
hope prospectively to occupy in the great book trade of the world.” 

The Vick-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OxFORD writes :— 

“*T write to thank you for the little volume of ‘ Cassell’s National Library,’ 

which is beautifully printed and of extraordinary cheapness.” 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE LonpoN FcHOOL BoaRD 

“Considers the book a marvel of cheapness; and he wishes success ver 
heartily to your attempt to place some of the standard work: of English 
literature within the reach of all classes.’’ 

The Times says :— 

“ Messrs. Cassell’s new design seems to be in every respect most admirable 
and worthy of ono usagement. Their euergy and public spirit deserve to be 
rewarded, if only because they have decided to follow a path which, it is 
notorious, other publishers have shrunk from treading.” 

The St Jumes’s Gas tte says :— 

“ Messrs. Cassell and Company have commenced a new enterprise which, 
they say with truth, ‘is unique in ths annals of English publishing.’ This is 
no less than a library of history, biography, philosophy, and general litera. 
ture, produced at a je which absolutely ‘cuts the record’ of any previous 
undertaking of the kind.”’ 


Sold by all Booksellers, and at the Railway Bookstalls. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





SOME OF CASSELL AND COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES. 





The FRESHWATER FISHES of EUROPE. A HBistory 
of their Genera, Species, Structure, Habits, Distribution, and Fconomic Im- 
—. By H. G. Sexrxy, F.R.8., Professor of Geography in King’s Col- 

ege, London ; Foreign Correspoudent of the Academy of Sciences, Philadelpia ; 
Foreign Correspondent of the K.K. Geologische Reichanstalt of Vienna. 
With numerous Engravings, 418 pages, royal 8vo, cloth, 21s. [Ready shortly. 





COMPLETION of “*CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING,” 
Ready shortly, complete in 4 vols., 5s eacl. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR GARDENING. A Comprehensive 
Practical Guide to the ful Cultivation of Flowers, Fruit, and Veget- 
ables. Written by Leading Authorities, and Edited by D. T. Fisn. Ilius- 
trated throughout with Practical Engravings, and with 4 Coloured Plates. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE FINE-ART LIBRARY. 
Edited by JOHN C. L. SPARKES, Principal of the National Art Training 
School, South Kensington Museum. 

TAPESTRY, a SHORT HISTORY of, from the 


EARLIEST TIMES to the END of the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
Evertne Muntz, Translated by Miss L. J. Davis. 5:. [Now ready. 


The EDUCATION of the ARTIST. By Ernest Chesneau. 


Translated by CLARA BELL 5s, [Ready wm a fow days, 


GREEK ARCHZOLOGY, 2 MANUAL of. By Maxime 


CoLitienon. Translated by Dr. J. H. Wricnt, Associate Professor of Greek 
in Dartmouth College, U.S.A. 5s. { Ready in a few doys, 





The IRISH PARLIAMENT: What it Was and What it 
Did. By J. G. Swirr MacNeri1, M.A. 1s. 


**It contains, I think, within a wonderfully narrow compass, the heart and 
pith of a large as well as sad chapter of history.”—Right Hon. W. E. Guap- 
STONE, M.P. 


WHY I AM a LIBERAL. By Andrew Reid. 28 6d. 


People’s Edition, 1s. 





The STORY of the HEAVENS. By Robert S. Ball, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.A.S., Royal Astronomer of Ireland, Fully illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and Wood Engravings, 31s 6.3. 

“A story of boundless interest and exquisite beauty.’’—KEducational Times. 

“Its combination of scientific »ccuracy with lucid arrangement and attractive 
style leads us to anticipite for it that brilliant success which it undoubtedly 
merits,’’—Athen@um, 


PRINCE BISMARCK. An Historical Biography. By 


CHariEs Lower, M.A. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1,200 pages, with two Portraits, 246. 
“The first English memoir worthy of the name.”’"—Times. 
“ Mr. Lowe’s two volumes are of the first importance, and are remarkable for 
their breadth of view, for their sustained power of narration, and, above all, for 
the great industry they display.” —Academy. 


UNICODE: the Universal Telegraphic Phrase Book. A 
Code of Cypher Words for Commercial, Domestic, and Familiar Phrases in 
Ordinary Use in Inland and Foreign Telezrams, Compiled by Telegraphic 
Experts of Great Experience. 2s 6d. 


SHORTER WORKS in ENGLISH PROSE. Being Vol. 


IV. of “The L’brary of English Literature.’ Edite1l by Professor HENRY 
Mortey. With numerous Illustrations from Autheatic Sources, 7a 64. 
{ Ready shortly. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: the Man and his Mission. By J. 


A. Picroy, M.P. With Steel Portrait, 7s 6.1. 


The COMING STRUG3LE for INDIA. By Professor 


Arminius VAMBERY. 


RUSSIA. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, M.A. Cheap Edition, 
with Map, 5s. 


W. E. GLADSTONE, the LIFE of. By G. Barnett Smith. 
Cloth, 38 61, Jubilee Edition, 1s, 


JOHN BRIGHT, LIFE and TIMES of. By W. Robertson. 


With Portrait, 7s 64. 





The GLADSTONE PARLIAMENT. 
of *A DIARY of TWO PARLIAMENTS.” 


By HENRY W. LUCY. 


1880-1885. Being the Second Volume 


Will be ready next week, price 12s. 





CASSELL and COMPANY’S Complete Catalogue forwarded post free on application to 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 





— 





Lonrpon : Printed by Jonn CampsEt1, of No. 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, 


Strand ; and Published by him at the “‘ Specrator” Office, Ni 





o. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Maroh 20th, 1886. 
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